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DONNA QUIXOTE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SURBET SIDE. 

Next day, Fielding set out again for the house on the 
Surrey side. He had made up his mind to have some 
good reason for telling Gabrielle all that he knew about 
her husband's brother, or for telling her nothing. 

No doubt was now on his mind that the Vanthorpe 
he had known was the brother of Albert Vanthorpe. It 
was in Vera Cruz he first met the young Englishman, 
Philip Vanthorpe. They were drawn together first by 
their kinship of race, and afterwards by something 
kindred in character and in their personal history. 
Vanthorpe was not long without telling Fielding that 
he had left his home when a mere boy, simply because 
he could not get on with his mother, and did not like 

TOL. II. B 



2 DONNA QUIXOTE. 

his domestic life. Vanthorpe seemed in many respects 
a deeper and darker copy of Fielding ; the traits of the 
outlaw were more harshly marked in him ; and he had 
not Fielding's bright companionable careless ways, and 
his sunny temper. They became close friends, and made 
many mining, hunting, and other enterprises together. 
Vanthorpe still intended to go back and live in England 
some time ; Fielding had no purpose of any kind. 
Vanthorpe told Fielding he was resolved to change his 
name, and did not know what other to take. * Take my 
first name,' said Fielding. * I don't want it ; I never 
liked it, but it has brought you and me together, for 
I might never have left my father if he had not called 
me Clarkson.' The humour of the thing pleased both 
of them, and Philip Vanthorpe became thenceforward 
Philip Clarkson. 

They were separated for a time, but they met again 
in New Orleans. A great change had taken place in 
Vanthorpe's fortunes; he had married an adventuress 
from Europe.. Some said she had been a music-hall 
singer ; others that she had been a barmaid in a London 
public-house. Fielding could easily see that she was 
low London, anyhow. She was handsome, vulgar, very 
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coquettish, and very clever in a sort of way. Vanthorpe 
had married her in a moment of wild admiration ; she 
made him very miserable ; he was repenting at leisure, 
and now told Fielding that his mind was made up ; 
that he never would return to England. He grew 
melancholy and penitent ; he began to think with regret 
of his home and his younger brother Albert, and even of 
the mother with whom he had quarrelled ; but he would 
not attempt any reconciliation now. He was never very 
robust in constitution, and his present life was telling 
heavily on him. He and his wife had one child, a boy. 
After a while Fielding left the Southern States, not 
expecting ever to see Vanthorpe again. He gave Van- 
thorpe an address in London which would always find 
him. The very day of the concert at Lady Honeybell's, 
and after he had seen Gabrielle there, Fielding received 
a letter from * Paulina Clarkson,' telling him that her 
husband had been some months dead, and that she had 
come to London with her son for the purpose of finding 
out her husband's family. 

The news of poor Vanthorpe's death was not much 
of a surprise. Fielding might have expected such an 
annoimcement soon. Nor under the circumstances was 

B 2 



4 DONNA QUIXOTE. 

it wholly painful. It was better perhaps thus than later. 
But the coming of Vanthorpe's wife to London made it 
very hard for Fielding to know how to meet Qabrielle's 
questions, and helped to render his visit to her at her 
house specially embarrassing. After he had left 
Qabrielle he made up his mind to a course which he 
tried to follow that day ; as we know, Robert Charlton 
watched him. He failed in seeing the lady who signed 
herself Paulina Clarkson that day, and now he is making 
another attempt. This time he is successful. Mrs. 
Clarkson was at home. He was shown into a little 
parlour decorated with a mirror the gilt frame whereof 
was veiled in yellow gauze, and with engravings of the 
' Seasons ' and of the capture of Delhi, the elephants 
being specially prominent in the latter work of art, as 
if they were dignified authorities directing and inspect- 
ing the capture. Fielding stood there thinking of the 
very different meeting which he was expecting only the 
day before while he waited for Gabrielle, and looking 
forward with much dislike to that now about to open. 
He had to wait a considerable time ; and then at last 
he was privileged to hear a mighty rushing of silken 
skirts down the narrow staircase, and a tall woman with 
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a loDg train occupied rather than entered the little 
room. 

She was very tall ; she had been very handsome ; 
she was no longer quite young, but she still kept up a 
tolerable — perhaps it woi;ld be proper to say a colour- 
able — imitation of youth. Her hair was now dark 
brown, but had evidently undergone occasional changes 
of hue. She had a very long neck, and, for all her 
fine figure, occasionally reminded one of a rocking-horse, 
and occasionally of a giraffe. She had splendid arms, 
and her sleeves were made loose in order to do them 
justice. Fielding's first thought, on seeing her, was to 
wonder grimly how Gabrielle Vanthorpe would like her 
sister-in-law. Perhaps it was this thought that made 
him stand silent after the lady had entered the room 
and show no great joy at seeing her. 

* Why, Fielding, how you have changed ! ' was her 
first greeting, and she held out both hands to him. He 
merely touched one. 

* You don't seem very glad to see me, Mr. Fielding?' 
She drew close beside him as he stood near the chimney- 
piece, and tried to fix him with her eyes. 

' I don't think I am particularly glad to see you.' 
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< I have a name, Fielding, haven't I ? ' 

< I beg your pardon ; Mrs. Clarkson.' 

« Mrs. Clarkson 1 Why not Paulina ? ' 

' Stufif I ' was Fielding's ungracious answer. ' I never 
called you Paulina in my life.' He was almost inclined 
to add, ^ and I don't believe your godfathers and god- 
mothers did either.' 

*My husband is dead,' she said. 'You were his 
friend ; you might be a little more kind to his widow.' 

In truth, it was Fielding's memory of Vanthorpe 
and of their friendship that made him harsh to the 
woman now before him. He put on a less ungenial 
manner, however, and heard her tell the story of Van- 
thorpe's death, which, with a prudent preparation 
against possible scepticism, she had had attested by 
formal certificates. She told how he had left but little 
money, and a few gold chains and ornaments and 
jewels, and how she had made up her mind to come to 
London, and find out his people, and see if they would 
not receive her. The story was long, and was inter- 
rupted by many little outbursts of emotion, and the 
exhibition of a good deal of impatience and anger. She 
saw that Fielding did not believe in her tears and her 
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professed grief for her husband, and she occasionally 
told him so with renewed protestations and outbursts 
of anger, and now and then an oath. All the time he 
was thinking — ' How can I allow this creature and her 
to come together ? ' 

' Well, Mr. Fielding,' she said at last, ' why don't 
you say something ? I have told you all my story ; you 
used to have talk enough, I remember, when you liked 
it. Can't you say something now that you know what 
I want of you ? ' 

' I wish you had not come to London at all,' he said. 
^I cannot see why you did come. Why didn't you 
remain where you were known, and where you must 
have had some friends ? ' 

' What friends could a widowed woman have like her 
husband's mother ? Haven't I got great folks for re- 
lations? Ain't they bound to do something for me 
and for his child ? Come, Mr. Fielding, I ask you that. 
You think yourself very clever. Just you explain that 
to me : why shouldn't I seek out my husband's mother 
and his family ? ' 

* But you don't know who they are, or where they 
are, and you are not likely to know from me, unless 
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under conditions such as it seems to me right to impose 
on you.' 

' You would impose on me fast enough, I dare say,' 
she said, affecting to misunderstand his words. ^ But 
you are not likely to do that, Mr. Fielding, with all 
your knowledge. I majm't have much book-learning, 
but I am not to be imposed on by any fine talk.' 

' All the same, you can't help yourself.' 

' I don't know, Mr. Fielding ; that remains to be 
seen. I know very well that my husband's name wasn't 
Clarkson.' 

' Yes, of course you know that ; there never was much 
of a secret made about that.' 

' I dare say I could change the name soon enough 
if I wanted to,' she said, turning to the looking-glass. 

He caught at the words. 

* That is just one reason why I came here to-day,' he 
said, * and why I spent so much time in looking you 
up yesterday. I took it for granted that you would be 
trying for a husband in London. Now, I am not par- 
ticularly fond of flattering women '^ 

' You certainly never were fond of flattering me,' she 
interposed with a little shrilly laugh. 
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' Very good. Then I may have the less hesitation in 
saying that you are quite attractive and young enough 
to have a good chance of getting someone to fall in 
love with you "^ 

' Positively a compliment, and from Mr. Fielding — 
the first he ever paid me. I like it, Fielding, I can 
assure you.' A flush of gratified vanity passed over 
her &ce. She looked natural for the first moment 
during their talk. That touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin is not spoken of by the poet tenderly 
or pathetically, as those who quote from him generally 
seem to think, but only in irony. Such a touch of 
nature as Shakespeare's Ulysses meant to describe now 
made this woman kiu to many better and some worse 
of her sex« She forgot her affectation, and her deceits, 
and her habitual perfidy, in the little instant of un- 
expected gratification to her vanity. 

Fielding went steadily on. 

' And I should think you don't want to be always 
encumbered with a child. A man may be willing to 
marry a widow who would think twice before taking 
her if he had to take a child as well. You know that, I 
suppose ? ' 
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* Mr, Fielding, what a low opinion of human nature 
you must have I You quite astonish me.' The affectar 
tion had all come back again. 

* Well, what I have to say is this. If I can arrange 
to have your husband's child taken care of by his people, 
will you give it up ? will you go away, or get married, 
and not trouble them ? ' 

* I do declare. Fielding, you have positively no feel- 
ing. Do you think a mother's heart is like that ? ' 

'You needn't try any of that on me,' Fielding 
answered. ' Keep it for the new admirer, whoever he 
is. It may take him in ; it hasn't the least effect on 
me. I know that you would rather have your own 
comfort and your own way than all the children in the 
world. Your husband knew that as well as I do. He 
knew that you didn't care twopence for the child as 
compared with yourself and your own pleasures.' 

* Well,' she said composedly, ' I never went in for 
much of the sentimental ; that's true enough. But I 
don't quite see why the child should be taken away ftom 
me. Why can't they receive us both — me and the 
child?' 

' They may receive you both if they like ; I have 
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no control over that. But what I say is, that I will 
have nothing to do with introducing you to them ; and 
that I don't think you are the sort of person to have 
the bringing up of your husband's child. You know 
very well whether he thought so.' 

' I know he didn't think so, and I know who put him 
up to it. I know who was always talking against me. 
It was you, Fielding ; it was you. You never saw any- 
thing good in me. You were always putting him 
against me. Was that manly conduct, Mr. Fielding, 
I ask of you? Was that like a man? — you who 
are always talking so fine about right and wrong, 
and this, that, and the other 1 Was it, I want to 
know ? ' 

She was angry now, and the affectation was gone 
again. A touch of nature of another kind was illustrat- 
ing the universal kinship. She looked much handsomer 
when angry than she did when affecting genteel indiffer- 
ence. 

' I never spoke to him against you,' Fielding said, 
* and you know that well enough. It was by my advice 
that he did not take his child and leave you long ago ; 
and I don't know now whether my advice wasn't a 
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mistake. I didn't think very badly of you then; I 
thought you were heartless and vain—' 

* Oh, dear me, what compliments I What a nice 
way for a gentleman to speak to a lady I ' 

'But that was all I thought of you. I saw you after 
trying to establish a flirtation over his sick bed with 
the doctor who was attending him. You were ready 
to make love to anyone behind his back ; you won't deny 
that to me, I suppose ? ' 

She grew pale with anger. 

' Mr, Fielding, your conduct is most ungentleman- 
like, I must say. A gentleman never makes such 
allusions as that. If a lady takes a foolish liking, out 
of a mere whim, not meaning any harm, it's a compli- 
ment to a gentleman ; and no gentleman ever thinks of 
throwing it in her face. I never before was treated 
so in all ' 

' In all your experiences?' 

'No, I wasn't going to say that; I hardly know 
what I was going to say, you put one out so. Anyhow, 
it ain't the part of a gentleman ; oh, there, I mean it 
isn't the part of a gentleman, and that I will say. But 
it's no use bringing up all these old stories, and quarrel- 
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ling over things. Why can't we be friends, Fielding ? 
Why must you be my enemy ? ' 

' I am not your enemy,' Fielding said more gently. 
*I would serve you if I could, for the sake of old 
acquaintance, and for tlie sake of your Iiusl)and who 
was my friend. I felt a strong friendship for him. I 
could not be your friend, for you know that I tliink you 
spoiled his life, and that only for you he would have 
been happy, and might be alive now. But I want to 
help you, if I can ; and the offer I make is a proof of it.' 

' An offer to take away my child from me ? ' 

' You don't care about the child ; and you know you 
are not the person to bring up a child. Come ; I am 
not acting the part of an enemy to you. Think this 
over, and I'll come again ; but remember, you can only 
get to know your husband's name, or anything about 
him, through me.' 

She dropped into a chair, and folded her arms, and 
looked up at him with saucy half-closed eyes. 

' Mr. Fielding,' she said, 'just you listen. I ain't 
quite come to that yet. When all else fails, and I 
haven't any other hope left of finding out my husband's 
people, then I may talk to you about your terms. But 
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for the present I don't see any necessity. I am only 
just beginning, don't you know ; and there are lots of 
ways of finding out things in London ; and there's no 
end of chances and strokes of good luck and what not, 
and I can wait a little. I may not want your help at 
all. If I find out the people, I am quite clever enough 
to play a goody-goody part if that suits them ; and I 
won't tell any stories on myself, you may be sure. I 
mayn't be as clever as you, Mr. Fielding ; but I'm clever 
enough to know that the game isn't exactly played out 
yet. So that's my answer, Mr. Fielding, and I hope 
you'll not consider me rude.' 

They were both playing a game of brag. Fielding 
was not so confident as he professed to be about the 
impossibility of her finding out her husband's people 
except through him. She was less confident about the 
chances of her being able to do without him than she 
would have admitted. She looked at his composed face, 
and a wave of passion darkened her whole expression. 
She suddenly changed her manner of affected contempt 
and carelessness for one of intense anger. 

* Fielding,' she said, jumping up from her chair, ' I 
sometimes think I hate you : I do hate you.' 
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* I don't mind,' he said ; ' I am not trying to injure 
you.' 

* You are trying to injure me ; you hate me, and 
you always did. You had better take care.' 

At this moment the ser\'ant entered, bringing a 
little tray with some cups and saucers, and went out 
again. Paulina came over to Fielding, and touched 
him on the arm, and spoke with an odd affected laugh : 

* I am going to have a cup of tea ; I am quite the 
lady. Fielding, as you see ; I must have my afternoon 
tea. I mix it after a fashion of my own; quite 
particular. You will have a cup, won't you, for old 
acquaintance' sake, and because we are so very friendly 
together and so fond of one another ? * 

She had moved a little away, and was standing now 
with her side turned to him, and was engaged in mixing 
the tea at a small table close to the wall. He could not 
see her preparations, but a faint peculiar smell was per- 
ceptible which was certainly not familiar to Fielding in 
connection with the making of tea. 

* See,' she said, turning towards him, * I have poured 
a cup for you. It can't be a cup of kindness, I suppose, 
as the song says ; but it may be a cup of unkindness. 
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Anyhow, you won't refuse a lady, I'm sure, Mr. Field- 
ing.' 

For a moment it occurred to Fielding that she might 
have ^ken it into her head to poison him ; perhaps 
even to poison herself at the same time. He rejected 
both ideas in a moment, for what seemed to him good 
reasons. 

* You don't like to drink it ? You are afraid ? ' 
she said with a laugh. 

' I shall never get any good of her if she thinks she 
can make me a&aid of her,' Fielding thought. ' Thank 
you,' he replied ; ^ I like tea at all times ; I was going 
to ask you to give me a cup.' 

* Indeed I and of my own particular mixture ? ' She 
still held the cup in her hand, as if playing with his 
feelings. 

' Any mixture you like,' he answered carelessly. * I 
have drunk all sorts of decoctions for tea in all sorts of 
places. I am sure yours will be far more agreeable than 
most of them.' 

* Perhaps you won't find it so ; perhaps you won't 
like it quite so much as you imagine.' 
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' Oh, yes, thank you ; I am sure I shall like it well 
enough.' He stretched his hand out for the cup. 

* I ought to drink first, I suppose, being the lady,' 
she said. ' But as you are the guest and the stranger. 
Fielding, perhaps you will lead the way ? ' 

* Certainly, if you wish it. True politeness consists, 
I have always heard, in pleasing one's hostess.' 

'You really will have it?' She fixed her eyes so 
keenly on him that he could see the pupils contracting. 
He took the cup from her hand and bowed to her. The 
eyes were still fastened on him. He drank the tea. It 
had a somewhat peculiar perfume, but no peculiarity of 
taste. 

' What would you say if I told you there was poison 
in that? ' she asked. 

'Say I didn't believe it,' Fielding answered com- 
posedly as he handed back the cup. 

' You are not afraid ? ' 

' Not the least in the world.' 

' Let me feel your pulse.' 

He stretched out his wrist to her. She felt his pulse 
carefully, all the time keeping her eyes maliciously fixed 
on him. Then she dropped his hand. 

VOL. II. C 
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^ It*s all right enough,' she said. ^ You don't seem 
to be put out at all. Yet, I suppose you wouldn't much 
like to 1x5 poisoned, would you ?' 

^ No, I shouldn't like to be poisoned. First of all, I 
like l)eing alive; next, I fancy all poisons are more or 
li'Sfl painful. But I am not a bit afraid of being poisoned 
by you just now.' 

* Why not ? Do you think I am too sweet and 
good for sucli a thing ? If so, Mr. Fielding, you do me 
too mucli honour.' 

' Not I ; you know very well I don't think you too 
HW(u?t and good to do anything that could be done safely 
and with any advantage to yourself. But it wouldn't 
l)(i (juit<? safe [)erhap8 to poison anyone in London ; and 
l)C.Hi(l(;H, you have still some hope of getting at your 
liUHl)nn(rH people tlirough mo ; and if you were to poison 
me your only clianco would be gone.' 

SIk; lauglied. ' You arc a clever fellow,' Fielding ; I 
always said so. I always liked you, although you never 
liked me. No ; I was not trying to poison you ; I was 
only trying to put you into a fright. The stuff that 
smelt so in the cup had no harm in it. I may poison 
somebody some day, perhaps — I may poison myself, as 
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like as not — ^but not just yet. I am not so much down 
upon my luck as all that. I ain't quite an old woman 
yet, Mr. Fielding. I mean, I am not quite an old 
woman. Don't you remember what fun you and Phil 
used to^make of me for saying " I ain't " ? I am trying 
to be quite genteel now.' 

' I remember Clarkson trying to cure you of many 
bad habits,' Fielding said sternly ; ^ I am glad if he 
succeeded in any of his attempts.' 

' My 1 aren't we severe ? Well, as I was saying, Mr. 
Fielding, when you interrupted me — rudely, too, for 
such a teacher of politeness — I'm not quite an old 
woman yet,' and she glanced coquettishly at the mirror 
over the chimney-piece. ' There are persons wh9 might 
admire me yet, although Mr. Fielding don't — I mean, 

does not. Some people find a young widow very attrac- 
tive, eh, Mr. Fielding ? ' 

Fielding's eyebrows involuntarily contracted. There 
was something in the words that grated on his ear. 
They sounded like the hint of a blasphemy. She was 
quick to see that her unmeaning words had hit him 
somehow. 

' Well, if I don't think you must be in love with 

c 2 
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a young widow yourself ! I've made a hit, have I ? I 
shall be jealous presently, Mr. Fielding.' 

Fielding recovered his composure. 

' Very well,' he said, and he prepared to go away ; 

* find out without me if you can.' 

' All right,' she answered with seeming carelessness ; 

* keep tlie secret from me. Master Fielding, if you can.' 

* I shall not come any more unless you send for me, 
and perhaps not even then. Remember that.' 

* My compliments to the pretty widow. I'm sure 
there is a pretty widow,' was her somewhat irrelevant 
reply. She was in a mocking humour now, and he 
knew it, and he saw that nothing was to be gained for 
liis purpose by any further talk. 

When Fielding had gone, she abandoned herself 
'deliberately to a frantic outburst of passion. She cried, 
she laughed hysterically, she stamped, she seized a 
bonnet that lay on a table and flung it on the floor and 
trod upon it again and again, she threw herself on tlie 
sofa, and that not appearing to be relief enough she 
threw herself on the ground and writhed and wallowed 
there as if she were in tortures of bodily pain. When 
at last she got up, her hair was all loose about her 
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shoulders ; her dress, which she had torn and chitched 
at in her frenzy, was disordered ; but she seemed to 
have recovered some self-control. She looked in the 
glass, and indulged in a sharp little laugh. 

^ My I what a fright I am,' were her first words. 
* There, that's done me good ; I'm better now.' 

She began putting up her hair before the glass, and 
she talked to herself meanwhile. 

' No, Master Fielding, you are very clever, I dare 
say, but you don't get over me quite so soon or so easy. 
If they are so very anxious to get rid of me, all the 
worse for them, and all the better for me. I do believe 
there is some widow that my fine Master Fielding is 
looking after. I think I made a hit there. I hate her 
whoever she is, and I hate him too.' 

There were some symptoms of a renewal of the 
passion-fit at these words; but the woman shook her 
shoulders and said vehemently, ^ No, I won't,' as if she 
were compelling her temper to give a command to itself ; 
and she kept her word, and did not break out again. 
Nearly half an hour had passed in her fever fit and her 
recovery ; and just then the maid came and told her that 
a gentleman who had been there the day before had 
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come again, and was asking after another gentleman 
who he said had made an appointment to meet him 
there, 

*You fool, there has no gentleman made any ap- 
pointment here,' she answered angrily. 'Don't you 
know that as well as I do ? Go and tell him so; send 
him out of that. . . . No, don't,' she said suddenly, 
bethinking her that it might be someone who knew 
Fielding. * No, don't, Annie ; I'll see him. Let him wait 
a moment.' 

She ran upstairs to repair the ravages that her 
passionate mood had made in her hair, her eyes, and 
her dress ; and Kobert Charlton was shown into the 
sitting-room. He was looking very nervous and uneasy. 
His thin hands trembled, and he could hardly keep 
his lips steady. He had followed Fielding, had seen 
him enter the house, and waited until Fielding came 
out and disappeared. Then he presented himself with 
his story about an appointment with a gentleman there. 
He was determined if possible to get to speech of the 
mysterious Mrs. Clarkson ; and now that his desire was 
about to be so easily accomplished his heart was failing 
him. If he could have got out of the place at once 
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he would; only, no doubt, to find his determination 
to see the adventure through return the moment he had 
crossed the threshold outward. He was still thinking 
what he should say, when he heard a great rustling 
and trailing of silks, in itself enough to make a timid 
man dread the coming interview; and in a moment 
Mrs. Clarkson swept into the room, and bewildered him 
with a low curtsey and a glance from her glittering 
eyes. The lady was not impressed by the appearance 
of her visitor. He looked mean, and small, and 
frightened. His nervous agitation showed her, how- 
ever, that he was not an ordinary visitor come on 
everyday business. To Charlton she seemed a most 
formidable personage. She was decidedly taller than 
he ; and with a silk dress that clung to her figure and 
showed every movement of her limbs, and trailed a yard 
behind her on the ground, she appeared like some siren 
or sorceress, or other supernatural and unmanageable 
creature. If there was one thing more than another 
that Charlton shrank from, it was talking to a woman 
taller than himself. He was wretchedly sensitive about 
his short stature, and was not fond of coming into 
comparison with tall men ; but to stand beside a tall 
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woman filled him with a sense of unspeakable humilia- 
tion. 

She did not relieve his embarrassment by saying 
anything, but allowed him to begin his story as he 
would. He dropped all his little fable about the ap- 
pointment, and stammered out that he was very anxious 
to know if it was a Mr. Fielding he had seen coming 
out of the house a short time before. To say the truth, 
he fully expected to hear that Fielding was known by 
some other name there. 

Yes, she answered graciously ; that was Mr. Field- 
ing : did he know him ? Did he wish to see him ? 
Mr. Fielding did not live there ; he was only an ac- 
quaintance. He very seldom came. What did he wish 
to know about Mr. Fielding ? 

* If his name is Fielding,' Charlton said, driven to 
his wits' end, and assured by a sudden instinct that he 
could thus excite her curiosity. He was right. 

' Do you know him by any other name ? Does 
anybody?' she asked sharply. 

'I have reason to think he has been known by 
other names,' Charlton said, becoming a little more 
composed. 
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'I should like to know all about him,' slie said 
eagerly. *I only knew him as Fielding. We knew 
him in New Orleans and other places in America, my 
husband and I my husband is dead now.' 

* Oh,' Charlton said, a sort of light breaking in 
on him. 'Then your name is Vanthorpe, isn't it? 
Your husband's name was Vanthorpe.' 

* My husband's name was Clarkson ; at least, I only 
knew him as Clarkson. What name did you say ? ' 

* Vanthorpe. Fielding told me of a young man he 
knew in the South whose name was Vanthorpe, and 
who was an Englishman of good family — a little wild, 
and all that; and there was some mystery or other 
about him; and I fancy he has relations here in 
London ; and Fielding knows them.' 

The tall woman caught him by both hands with 
a sudden energy that almost frightened him. 

' You are the very man I want,' she exclaimed. ' I 
say, what good angel sent you here ? Sit down ; tell 
me all about them. I have come to London express 
to find them out ; and Fielding won't tell me. I say, 
is any one of them a young widow ? ' 

' There's Mrs. Vanthorpe,' Charlton gaid, not with- 
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out feeling his cheeks tingle with shame ; * Crabrielle 
her name is.' 

* Gabrielle ? Indeed 1 Is she a widow? and young ? ' 

* She is a widow, and young.' 

* Handsome ? ' 

* Very handsome.' 

She clapped her hands together. 

* I thought so — I knew it! Well, look here; tell me, 
who is she ? ' 

'Who is she?' 

* Just so, exactly. WTio is she ? What is she to 
me ? She is one of the family, you say ? ' 

*0h, yes! I understand. Well, if your husband 
really was the Vanthorpe Fielding knew ^ 

* He was, I tell you ; he must have been.' 

* Then this Mrs. Vanthorpe must be your husband's 
sister-in-law. She was married to your husband's 
brother ; he is dead this year or more.' 

' Gracious I well, I never! She is my sister-in-law; 
shan't we be such friends 1 Now, Master Fielding, with 
all your cleverness, you shall find me a great deal too 
many for you. Now, look here, my friend ; what do 
you want in all this ? You can do me no end of good, 
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but I want to see exactly who you are and why you 
come here. I don't suppose yoM are after the young 
widow, are you ? Come, tell me out your motive like 
a manl You are in my power already, you know. I 
could tell Fielding. Come, what's your little game? 
You may trust me ; I have had many a secret told to 
me before now.' 

Charlton began to feel himself in the position of 
one who has sold his life to utter degradation, and who 
must only go down and down farther into the depths. 
Step by step he had been descending since the unlucky 
hour when he first thought of searching among Field- 
ing's papers. He was now entered as a regular accom- 
plice in a vile plot of some kind with a woman who 
already, after ten minutes' conversation, told him she 
had him in her power. For aught he could tell, she 
might have it in her will and her power to murder him. 
Like most hard-working Londoners, be knew little of any 
quarter of London but his own, and he had a vague 
impression that somewhere on the Surrey side all the 
robberies, swindles, and murders were planned and pre- 
pared. With a sense of indescribable humiliation he 
gave the woman to understand that he had suspected 
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Fielding of some mysterious and lawless goings-on, that 
he had quarrelled with Fielding, and been insulted by 
him, and that he had set himself to watch Fielding in 
order to find out all about him. When he had done 
his story he felt as though earth did not contain in all 
its unnumbered springs of running water enough of the 
pure fluid to wash him clean of stain again. 

* All right,' said she, * you'll do,' when she had got 
out of him every scrap of information he could give. 
* Do you want to make money out of this ? ' 

He told her in anger — his anger gave him momen- 
tary courage — that he did not want to make money, 
and she was amused at his earnestness. She asked him 
for his address, saying she might want him again. He 
hesitated and faltered, but she reminded him that she 
could tell Fielding the whole story, and put Fielding 
up to find him out, and the miserable Charlton gave her 
his address, and had to explain to her who he was, and 
how he came to know Fielding, and about his occupation, 
and about his having a wife. 

* If I should want you, and you don't come at once,' 
she said with a laugh, and greatly enjoying his 
wretchedness, * I can go and call on your wife, you know. 
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and have a talk with her over the whole affair. Of course 
you have no secrets from your wife ; I may open my 
mind to her ? ' 

Charlton saw that she despised him and was making 
sport of him. He left her, and turned homewards with 
a sickening sensation as if he were some contaminated 
wretch imfit to come near the dwellings of wholesome 
men. As he crossed Westminster Bridge, and looked 
at the dark water, he thought for a moment that if it 
were not for Janet he would drown himself, and then 
it came on him in bitterness that it would be almost 
better for Janet if he were lying dead under that water ; 
but he only hurried from the sight of the river. It 
was too dark and fearful ; he had not the courage to 
look on it any longer. 
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CHAPTER II. 

*A FRIEND TO HER FRIEND.' 

Much happiness had come to Miss Elvin. Lady Honey- 
bell had called on Gabrielle, and had been very kind to 
the young singer, and had even asked her to pass a few 
days at her house. Miss Elvin, in high delight5 had 
gone home to Camberwell, to make preparations for 
accepting this momentous invitation ; Lady Honeybell 
had even been gracious enough to say that Professor 
Elvin must also come and see her. Mr. Taxal, too, had 
called more than once, and been very friendly. The 
singer began to see life like the opening of the bright 
transformation scene in the pantomime. 

Lady Honeybell's chief motive in her act of kind- 
ness was to oblige Gabrielle, for whom she had taken a 
sudden but very strong regard. Gabrielle's story had 
touched her in the beginning, and now she was charmed 
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with Gabrielle herself. She did not, in truth, much like 
the little singer so far, but she thought it would at the 
worst be a good thing to take her off that poor dear 
young Mrs. Vanthorpe's hands. 

The new change opening for Miss Elvin made 
Gabrielle feel relieved and happy; she had time to 
think of other objects of interest — of Claudia Lemuel, 
who declined to be called * Miss ; ' of Janet Charlton ; 
and of Fielding, and his untold story about Albert's 
brother, and the sort of mystery about himself. One 
morning, therefore, Gabrielle set out for Bolingbroke 
Place. She had looked up some new and particularly 
dainty work for Charlton to do, and she wanted to have 
some friendly talk with Janet if Charlton should happen 
to be out of the way. It was a bright pure day, pure 
even in London — one of those tantalizing days which 
come as spring is softening into summer, and which 
seem to bear the very essence of immortal smnmer on 
their breath. It was a day when the mere sense of 
living is happiness enough to many, and Gabrielle felt 
so glad in the soft sun that she must go and do some- 
thing or say something kindly to someone or her sense 
of delight would be insupportable. It is not unlikely 
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that she was thinking, too, of the possibility of meeting 
Fielding. She thought about him a good deal on the 
way, for Major Leven had made it his duty to tell her 
all he knew about Fielding. Good kindly Major Leven 
was under the impression that he had put Gabrielle 
enough on her guard when he told her that Fielding 
had voluntarily withdrawn from respectability and dis- 
cipline, and had left his home in consequence. The 
story only raised Fielding unspeakably in Gabrielle's 
eyes. Mrs. Leven was not entirely wrong in her con- 
jecture. * I always knew there was something in him. 
I always knew he was not like commonplace people,' 
was Gabrielle's internal comment even while Major 
Leven was striving to impress her with a sense of the 
impropriety of encouraging the acquaintance of such a 
social outlaw. 

She found Janet alone, and worse than alone — lonely 
— and much depressed. Everything seemed to be going 
badly with them, poor Janet said. Kobert had not been 
the same lately at all ; he did not trouble her now so 
much about fancied admirers, but he was always ui^^ 
happy, and he was very often away. Janet did not tell 
the story of what had happened the night of the scene 
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with Fielding. She was far too loyal to betray what 
ought to be kept to herself, even if Qtibrielle were not 
too loyal to invite any such confidences ; but Gabrielle 
learned quite enough to know that things were not 
going well, and that the poor little beauty was unhappy. 
One thought occurred to Gttbrielle at once. Perhaps 
Charlton was poorer than he cared to tell his wife. He 
was proud of spirit ; perhaps the humiliation of being 
in want was more than he could bear. Perhaps his very 
affection for Janet was one reason why he seemed so 
changed towards her. 

After a while Robert himself came in looking weary 
and scared and miserable. He became still more con- 
fused on seeing Grabrielle, and cast an inquiring glance 
at his wife, as if he were wondering what and how much 
she might have been telling to their visitor. 

Gabrielle talked for a while with him about the work 
she had brought him to do. He tried to seem at his 
ease, and to be at once courteous and independent. 
But he was unmistakably restless and nervous. Janet 
found some occasion for leaving the room ; she had still 
some faith in the possibility of a word from Mrs. Van- 
thorpe working wonders. Gabrielle seized the oppor- 
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tunity, and came to the point in her quick kindly 
way. 

* I am afraid Janet is very unhappy, Mr. Charlton,' 

* Does she say so ? ' he asked. 

* She doesn't complain, if you mean that ; but surely 
you can see that she is unhappy.' 

* I wonder who is happy ? ' he said, with an effort 
to be at once tragic and not ridiculous. ^ J am not.' 

* No,' said Gabrielle eagerly ; * and don't you see that 
that is the very reason why she is not ? I can see well 
enough that you are unhappy, Mr. Charlton, and of 
course she must see it. Oh, yes, excuse me if I seem to 
jump to conclusions about you; I only mean to be 
friendly. You are not happy, and of course she is not. 
I think about her very much. Tell me — is it anything 
in which friendship is of any use? you both have 
friends.' 

^ I never had any friends,' he said gloomily. 

* Come, now, you must not be unjust. I know you 
have friends ; you have one friend at least.' 

She spoke with as frank an earnestness as if she 
were talking to Major Leven. 

* Tell me,' she went on, * is there anything I can do ? 
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I would do a great deal for Janet, if I only knew how. 
I think there is so much that a friend miglit do if 
people would not misunderstand each other.' 

Charlton got up from his chair. He dreaded to 
hear her offer to help him and Janet with money. That 
would show what she thought of him, he said to himself. 
He was always telling himself what she thought of him 
— ^that she only considered him a humble follower and a 
poor devil, but not the less did he dread the words 
coming from her own lips to convince him of what 
he already believed. 

* We have never been the same here,' he said, * since 
that man Fielding came among us.' 

Grabrielle coloured and felt herself growing as 
nervous as he was. Was this to be some story of 
jealousy and of Janet ? She cordially wished now she 
had not spoken. 

*Why do you speak against Mr. Fielding?' she 
asked with a coldness that he might have thought 
ominous if he had had his senses more about him. 

* I don't know ; there is something unlucky about 
him. We have never been the same since he came here. 
I don't believe his name is Fielding. I know he goes by 

s 2 
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other names ; such fellows always do. I hope you don't 
let him push his acquaintance on you, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; 
he is not a person for a lady like you to know. I 
believe he is one of a gang of swindlers that I have 

read about in the papers, and I'll expose him ^' 

Gabrielle had been listening in perfect amazement. 
At this point she rose from her chair. 

* I am sorry to hear you speak in this way,' she said 
* I thought you called yourself a friend of Mr. Field- 

ing?' 

* No, Mrs. Vanthorpe, I don't call him a friend ' 

* I do call him a friend,' Grabrielle said emphati- 
cally, ^ and I know he is a gentleman, and I am sure he 
is a man of honour ; and your talk, Mr. Charlton, is un- 
worthy of you, and disgraceful — ^yes, I call it disgraceful, 
and nothing else.' 

Charlton looked up bewildered. At this moment 
Janet came into the room again, and Gabrielle went 
towards her to say a kindly word or two lest she should 
think herself included in the anger bestowed upon hei 
husband. There had been a knock at the door which 
for the moment no one had heeded, and presently Field- 
ing entered the room. He only saw Bobert at first. 
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' Look here, Charlton/ he said, ^ I fancy I was a little 
rude to you the other night, and I've come to say I am 
sorry for it. You were a little off your head at the 
moment about something or other, and I ought to have 
made allowance for that, and I don't believe I did, and 
I should like to apologise.' 

At this moment he saw Gabrielle. A silence fell 
upon the group. Janet was dimly aware that her 
husband had in some way incurred Jlrs. Vanthorpe's 
anger. Charlton did not venture to put on an appear- 
ance of friendship to Fielding under Gabrielle's eyes. 
Gabrielle was divided between anger and curiosity. 
Fielding was the first to speak. 

* I beg your pardon, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; I did not see 
you before. I came here to offer an apology to this 
surly old Charlton — this old young Charlton. You 
must have heard me talking of an apology, and I ought 
to say that I came to offer an apology, not to ask for 
one.' 

*Do you really owe Mr. Charlton an apology?' 
Gabrielle asked, looking not at Fielding but at Charlton. 

* That I do,' Fielding answered cheerily. ' We both 
lost our tempers a little, 1 fancy ; but there was nothing 
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to disturb me, and so I bad no excuse. I dare say Mrs. 
Cbarlton tbougbt us a pretty pair of fools.' 

* Mr. Fielding feels bound as a gentleman to offer 
an apology when he thinks he has done wrong,' Gabrielle 
said with a certain emphasis. * Do you owe Mr. Field- 
ing any apology, Mr. Charlton ? ' 

*Not he,' Fielding said, striking in good-humouredly ; 
^he was a little surprised and confused at the time. 
You see, Mrs. Vanthorpe, when one of two people is not 
surprised or excited, I hold him to be responsible for 
all that happens. It's like the steamer and the sailing 
ship, you know ; the steamer is master of itself, and can 
go fast or slow as it will, and turn any way it likes^ 
and BO it must keep out of the sailing vessel's course.' 

Fielding and Charlton had shaken hands. Charlton 
kept his eyes down, and only muttered a word or two. 
Fielding ascribed his awkwardness to the consciousness 
that he had also been in the wrong and made a fool 
of himself. He pushed the whole controversy out of 
the way, therefore, as fast as he could. 

* I wisli to speak to you, Mr. Fielding,' GFabrielle 
said with marked distinctness, * about something very 
particular.' 
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* May I have the honour of calling on you — at any 
hour that suits you ?' 

^ I am going to walk home,' she said. ^ I am very 
fond of walking; will you walk a little way with 
me?' 

*With the greatest pleasure,' Fielding said with 
as much gravity and as entire an absence of any indica- 
tion of surprise as if such an invitation were one of the 
everyday occurrences of everybody's life. Gabrielle 
spoke with the express purpose of showing Charlton how 
friendly she could be with the man he had been slander- 
ing. She would have done as much for Charlton an 
hour before if anyone had spoken unfairly of him. 
Janet opened the eyes of wonder as she saw Mrs. Van- 
thorpe and Fielding go down the stairs together. 
Charlton sat down with a dogged air, took up some 
work, and went viciously at it. He did not speak a 
word until his wife said, 

*Is Mrs. Vanthorpe oflFended with you, Kobert? 
Did you say anything ? ' 

* I said what I believe to be the truth,' he answered 
sharply. * I warned her against that fellow. I told 
her he was no fit acquaintance for her ; and he isn't. 
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I told her he was a scamp of some kind ; and I know 
he is. 

* Oh, Robert, how could you ? I'm sure she wouldn't 
like that.' 

* What woman ever liked the truth ? ' he asked 
scornfully, and he applied himself to his work. Janet 
said no more, but looked listlessly out of the window. 
She wondered whether they could possibly go to Mrs. 
Vanthorpe's any more now. 

Gabrielle and Fielding had got into the drear and 
silent little square out of which Bolingbroke Place 
opened. 

* I shall not trouble you to walk far with me, Mr. 
Fielding,' Gabrielle said. * Suppose we go round this 
square ? ' 

* Anywhere you wish.' 

He felt it a strange experience to be thus walking 
alone with her. It was very delightful in its way, but 
odd, and, under present circumstances, not a little em- 
barrassing. She did not seem in the least embarrassed. 

They walked on the little flagged footpath that 
goes round the railings of the square, and they were 
under the branches of trees which even in that sombre 
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enclosure the spring was beginning to quicken into 
life and to inspire with the memories of the greenwood 
itself and with dreams of the youth of the world. 
'WeU, Mr. Fielding?' 

* I beg pardon.' 

* You know what I want to ask you about. When 
I saw you at my house you told me nothing. Perhaps 
it was my fault ; I ought to have asked you more dis- 
tinctly.' 

* Oh — about poor Vanthorpe ? ' 

* Poor Vanthorpe ? There is something bad, then 
— something melancholy? I might have guessed it. 
You seemed so unwilling to speak.' 

' The messenger comes in for the blame of the evil 
tidings,' he said. ' The news is bad, Mrs. Vanthorpe.' 
^He is dead?' 

* He is dead.' 

Then there was a moment's silence. They walked 
slowly under the trees. One of Gabrielle's great hopes 
was gone. 

* Is that the worst ? ' she asked after this pause. ' Is 
there anything worse to be told than his death ? What 
was his life ? ' 
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* His life was not bad — not what men call bad. He 
was a man of honour.' 

^ Thank God for that/ she said. 

* He was a friend to his friend.' 

* Thank God again. These are virtues — what can 
one want more ? ' 

^ I am glad to hear you say so ; most women do not 
think so, Mrs. Vanthorpe ' 

* Do not think what ? Do not think that honour, 
and sincerity, and faithfulness to one's friend are 
virtues? Mr. Fielding, what women can you have 
known ! ' 

* I meant, that women look for respectability, and 
church-going, and piety, and all sorts of things,' he said. 
* I thought mere truth, and honour, and faithfulness to 
one's friends, were good qualities that only men value ; 
or that men value more than women, at all events.' 

* Don't think so any more. Well, tell me all the rest.' 

* I will tell you,' he said slowly, * if you will promise 
me one thing.' 

* I don't like promises ; but tell me what it is.' 

* That you will not try to take any step whatever in 
this matter until you hear again from me.' 
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* In what matter ? ' 

* In — well, in anything that relates to poor Phil 
VaDthorpe. I must ask you that ; I have good reasons 
for it ; you must trust me so far.' 

' Of course I will trust you, and I will promise if 
you wish.' She looked up at him, and their eyes met. 
Full confidence was exchanged. The look was enough ; 
each imderstood the other so far. 

Then Fielding told her all he knew of Vanthorpe, 
only keeping back for the present the whereabouts of 
the wife and child. Gabrielle's heart swelled with joy 
when she heard of the wife and child. Tears were in 
her eyes ; as she looked at the pavement, it seemed to 
flicker before her. 

' Oh, I will go to her,' she exclaimed. 

A thrill of dismay passed through Fielding at the 
words. He was glad that he had boimd her safely by a 
promise. 

' Eemember, you are not to move until I tell you,' 
he said. 

' But the child, Mr. Fielding ? ' 

' We'll take care of that. All will come right ; but 
you must wait — ^remember your promise.' 
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' I do remember it — I do ; but this is so tantalizing. 
I am so glad, and so sorry, and so perplexed. What 
strange chance threw me in your way ? ' 

^ Strange indeed I 'he said. 

^ If I had not chanced to meet you over there ' — she 
glanced towards Bolingbroke Place — * I might never 
have known of his wife and child.' 

'You might never have known.' He was think- 
ing of something else; he was thinking, not alto- 
gether joyously, of other things that might not have 
happened if they two had not met at Bolingbroke 
Place. 

He gave her to understand as gently as he could 
that Philip Vanthorpe's wife was not exactly a woman 
whom she could delight to know. His words made no 
impression ; Gabrielle was evidently only longing for 
the chance to clasp her to her bosom. 

^ I suppose he married a poor girl,' she said. * I am 
glad of it ; I like him the better — I shall like her the 
better.' 

' No, it isn't exactly that. She is not what would 
be called a lady.' 

' I don't care about that, Mr. Fielding. Education 
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and manners are not everything. I thank heaven I have 
never learned to think them so.' 

He thought it as well to say no more for the present. 
It seemed like sacrilege to intrude upon such un- 
worldly faith with any worldly cautions. They spoke a 
little more of the one subject, and then she said, stop- 
ping in the square : 

^ Now, Mr. Fielding, I shall dismiss you. You have 
done me a great favour. You have made me very sad, 
and very hopeful and happy, I think ; and besides I 
look for favours to come from you in this matter. Now 
I want to say one word about yourself. I know who you 
are, and all about you. Why don't you go and see your 
brother, and be friends with him ? ' 

He was a little staggered by her unexpected know- 
ledge, but he did not question its genuineness, nor ask 
her where she had got it ; he only said, 

^ Well, Mrs. Vanthorpe, my brother and I have not 
met for years, you know ; and I suppose he hardly re- 
members me, and I am sure he does not care about me/ 

' Oh, but you don't know. It is so wrong to judge 
of people in that way. And one's brother 1 if I had a 
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brother, do you think I would allow any wretched mis- 
understanding to come between me and him? ' 

^What would you do?' he asked, looking with 
interest into her eyes. They were now walking slowly 
on again. 

* What would I do ? Why, I would go to him and 
call him brother, and bare my heart to him. Are there 
only you two left of your family, and you go on in that 
way, as if the world would last for ever, and there were 
himdreds of years for the clearing up of absurd mis- 
understandings I Mr. Fielding, it is a shame.' 

He was not anxious to break off the conversation. 
Her interest in it delighted him. 

* You see, Mrs. Vanthorpe, he is the rich man ; he 
has the lands and beeves, and all the rest of it. I am 
the outlaw ; he is the good boy, I am the idle apprentice. 
If I were to go now and hang around Dives' gates ' 

^ Yes, yes, I understand,' she said impatiently ; * that 
is what you call pride — man's pride, I suppose ; the pride 
that would rather do a great wrong than be suspected 
of a small meanness. What does it matter who suspects 
you ? No one will for whose bad or good opinion you 
ought to care.' 
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' But why I, Mrs. Vantborpe — why not he? ' 

* Does he know that you are here ? Have you written 
to let him know ? Was he likely to be found calling 
on someone at Bolingbroke Place as I happened to be ? ' 

* Not with the same motive, certainly.' 

* How ? I don't understand.' 

* Not for the sake of doing good to some poor devils, 
as you were.' 

* Oh, you don't know. He probably does all the good 
he can in his own way. Well, Mr. Fielding, I give you 
fair warning. I am what you call a Mend to my friend ; 
I am that or nothing, and if I can do anything to bring 
you and your brother together I'll do it. That I am 
determined on, whether you like it or not. And so 
good-bye for the present, and thank you again.' 

He did not offer to go any farther with her. He 
looked after her for a moment as she went her way ; 
and when she passed out of the square it seemed to 
become grey and arid and commonplace. He walked 
listlessly along, and as he walked he kept thinking to 
himself that it is such women who make men feel sorry 
they had not led better lives; and all the common 
errors of youth, and folly, and adventure, and animal 
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spirits seemed things to put away from memory as much 
as possible when thinking of her. ' I think if it were 
all to do over again I shouldn't mind being called 
Clarkson,' he said to himself. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



A MAN AND A BROTHEB. 



Gabbi£LL£'s active spirit was again at work. It had 
now a thoroughly congenial task. If she could reconcile 
these two brothers, what achievement could be more 
worthy of a woman who had devoted herself to the good 
of her fellows ? 

She thought she could do it. She felt sure she could. 
It was essentially a woman's work. Woman the peace- 
maker was one of Gabrielle's cherished ideas. History,, 
perhaps, and the common experience of life do not in- 
variably exhibit woman in that capacity ; but Gabrielle 
not merely loved, as we all do, to think of woman thus 
employed — she firmly believed, as some people perhaps 
do not, that such was woman's most congenial employ- 
ment. She felt that a movement towards reconciliation 
would come with best effect from the elder brother who 
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had the title, and the lands, and beeves, and all the rest 
of it, as Fielding said ; and the thing was now how to 
get at Sir Wilberforce Fielding. Doubtless this could 
be done through Major Leven. He ought to have means 
of knowing everyone who was called after a philan- 
thropist. But then Gabrielle shrank from making 
Major Leven a confederate in her plot, and she did 
not like the idea of inviting the unfriendly comments 
of his wife in case of failure, which even Gabrielle 
admitted to herself was not absolutely impossible. So 
she bethought her of good Lady Honeybell, and she 
found to her great joy that Lady Honeybell was well 
acquainted with Sir Wilberforce, and that she would 
ask him to come and see her on one of her Thursday 
afternoons, when Q-abrielle could happen to be there 
also, and an acquaintance might be brought about. 
Q-abrielle told Lady Honeybell frankly what she wanted 
to do, and gave her a slight sketch of the family history 
and the strange adventures and yet stranger character 
of the younger Fielding. 

Lady Honeybell was interested and amused. 

* Eh, my dear, it seems to me that you are a great 
deal too young and too pretty to be meddling and 
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making between these gentlemen. I think you had 
better leave it to me, and see what I can do.' 

' But, Lady Honeybell, what does it matter whether 
one is young or not, if one can do any good? One 
can't be too young to try to do good. I might not 
have any right perhaps to ask a stranger, even you who 
are so kind, to say anything about Mr. Fielding. He 
did not object when I told him I would speak to his 
brother if I saw him ever ; but then ' 

*But then he might not like anyone else to do 
it ? ' the kindly Lady Honeybell conjectured. ' Well, 
it is likely enough he would rather have you for his 
second than me, though I think I could manage things 
better for all that. Nay, nay, don't look disappointed ; 
I'm not going to interfere with your mission, if you 
think you have a call that way. It's a good purpose, 
and I don't see how any harm can come of it anyhow 
— to you, or to Sir Wilberforce either, for the matter of 
that. You'll not find him a very romantic person, I 
may as well tell you beforehand.' 

So it was settled that Qtibrielle was to try her 
hand on Sir Wilberforce at the first opportunity, and 
the opportunity was easily made. One of Lady Honey- 
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bell's Thursdays was appointed ; the hour came, and 
the man. 

Gabrielle was a little disappointed at first by the 
appearance of Sir Wilberforce. He was tall and large, 
florid of face, reddish of hair, with light blue eyes, and 
a general expression of shallow cheeriness. He was not 
like his brother, except perhaps in height and strength 
of build ; seen in the back, he was a little like a Clark- 
son Fielding grown stout, and perhaps he had a family 
resemblance in rather well-formed features. If Gabrielle 
could have seen Wilberforce's mother and compared her 
with Clarkson's mother she might have understood how 
and where the two brothers came to be unlike each 
other. After being disappointed Gabrielle became 
suddenly encouraged, for Sir Wilberforce was so much 
older than she that she felt she might say anything to 
him. He must have been forty at the very least, and 
there was even, it seemed to her, something fatherly 
about him ; altogether she felt quite equal to her 
task now. Sir Wilberforce was formally presented to 
her, and Lady Honeybell was making efforts to with- 
draw her other guests gradually from the immediate 
neighbourhood, and leave Gabrielle to a tete-a-tete 
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with Sir Wilberforce, This was not at first quite 
easy. 

* Have you heard, I-iady Honeybell, of what I have 
been doing with my house ? No ? I have been trying 
an entirely new plan of lighting and heating ; the 
whole place is turned upside down. I am convinced 
that our present system of lighting and heating our 
houses is opposed to the first principles of economy and 
of health, and I think I have hit upon the right way at 
last.' 

'Furnaces — steam-pipes?' Lady Honeybell sug- 
gested. ' Anything like the American plans ? ' 

' No, oh dear no, nothing of the kind. Furnaces, 
and steam, and all that, are quite absurd. You see, 
you only increase the very evils you want to avoid. 
American houses are stifling — stifling; regular hot- 
houses, indeed,' and Sir Wilberforce laughed quietly at 
his own joke. 'The principle is to get the maximimx 
of light and of dryness with the minimum of heat. Of 
course you can't have light without heat, some heat ; 
but my theory is the minimum of heat always. I 
hold that heat of itself generates heat. I begin at 
the very beginning, you know. I must explain my 
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process, Lady Honeybell, if it succeeds — and I am sure 
it wilL' 

^ But I am so old-fashioned in my ways, Sir Wilber- 
force, and I never could bear having any house of mine 
turned upside down.' 

' No, really, is that so ? Now, I delight in it. I 
am always trying something new. After all, you know, 
practical science is the great thing. It's the spirit of 
the age. Science belongs to all time, but practical 
science, you know, belongs to our time. I am always 
occupied in practical science.' 

' Now, Mrs. Vanthorpe,' Lady Honeybell suggested, 
* is a young woman, and she is in love with every new 
discovery, I am sure, and I don't suppose she has a great 
many calls upon her time just now, and I dare say a 
little absorption in something would do her all the 
world of good. Why don't you go in for trying some 
of these new processes in your house, Mrs. Vanthorpe ? 
I'm sure Sir Wilberforce is the kindest — oh, he would 
be delighted to explain them all to you any time.' 

' Delighted, delighted,' Sir Wilberforce said, look- 
ing more closely at Gabrielle, whose name he had not 
quite caught at first, and whom he supposed to be a 
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Miss something or other. Sir Wiiberforce was not 
much drawn towards Misses ; he did not find that as a 
rule they cared for the application of science to the 
business of practical life. 

^ I like to hear of anything that is new,' said 
Crabrielle, doing for the momenta little bit of hypocrisy. 
The hero of older days had to stoop down in order to be 
made a knight. Perhaps this was allegorical, as a sort 
of excuse for the destiny which compels even the most 
chivalric impulse to stoop now and then in order to get 
leave to accomplish its lofty mission. 

' Should you really ? ' Sir Wiiberforce asked. * I am 
delighted to hear it. I like of all things to find a lady 
t9,king an interest in the practical application of science. 
I have turned myself altogether to such pursuits. I don't 
trouble much now about politics — don't see the use of 
it. Poor fiither was a great philanthropist ; I don't 
trouble about philanthropy in his sort of way, you know. 
I think a man may do more good now by helping to 
develop practical science. The time is gone by for 
emancipation, and abolition, and all that sort of thing, 
Mrs. Vanthorpe — don't you think so? And missions 
to teach religion to the heathen, and gospel in foreign 
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part, and all that — well, I subscribe to them all, you 
know, because poor father did ; but I give you my word, 
Mrs. Vanthorpe, I sometimes wish the heathen would 
come over here, and do a little missionary work among 
us. Yes, yes ! don't you think so ? ' 

* Now is my time,' thought Gabrielle. 

* You do good in one way. Sir Wilberforce — ^your 
&ther did good in another; everyone must have his path 
in life. I know a member of your family — ' and colour- 
ing slightly she made aplimge at her subject. She was 
at once stimulated and alarmed by the kindly encourage- 
ment of Lady Honeybell, who, being somewhat short 
of sight, was sending eager inquiring looks towards her, 
and was assisting them by slight pantomimic gestures at 
once urging her on and questioning as to the progress 
she was making. 

* I beg your pardon ? ' Sir Wilberforce said. * You 
were speaking of some member of my family, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe ? ' 

* I know a member of your family — ^your brother.' 

' My brother ? Yes, yes 1 I have a brother, but I 
have not seen him these many years, poor fellow; 
shouldn't know him from Adam if he were to walk into 
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this room, I dare say. But yea were saying you knew 
him. You must have been very young when you knew 
him, Mrs. Yanthorpe, for he has been ever so long away. 
I wonder where he is now ? ' 

* He is in London,' Gabrielle said quietly. ' I saw 
him only a few days ago.' 

' God bless my soul ! you don't mean that ? Quite 
sure you are not mistaken, Mrs. Vanthorpe ? He's been 
away so long, you know, and we never heard anything 
about him. I almost fancied he was dead really.' 

^ He is not dead ; he has come back to London, Sir 
Wilberforce, and I am sure he is very anxious to see 
you.'. 

*Do you tell me so? Eeally, now? Poor Clark- 
son! why, we haven't met for years. I shall be so 
delighted. If you should happen to see him again, Mrs. 
Vanthorpe, would you ask him to give me a call ? I 
wonder where he has been all this time ? ' 

' I think he would take it more kindly if you were 
to call on him. Sir Wilberforce. He is a little proud, 
perhaps ; and I believe he is under the impression that 
there was a sort of quarrel or estrangement of some 
kind.' 
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' Do you think so. Does he think so ? Quarrel — 
estrangement — oh^ dear no, except that of course there 
must be some estrangement when a young fellow takes 
himself oflf to the other end of the world and does not 
come back for years and years. Poor father, he was 
as good a man as ever lived, Mrs. Vanthorpe, but I 
always thought he was wrong about Clarkson, you 
know. I always told him so, and I can assure you he 
didn't like to be told it one bit. Clarkson was a good 
fellow, you know, and a very clever fellow, but a little 
wrongheaded — a little wrongheaded. Poor father and 
he didn't hit it off somehow. Glarkson's mother was 
odd, a little odd ; very clever, quite clever, but a little 
odd. We made up an odd household at that time. I 
fancy Clarkson was tired of the whole thing ; after his 
mother died, you know. And he has really come back, 
you tell me ? Not very well off, I suppose ? or did he 
make money in — wherever he was? They often do, 
you know.' 

On this point Gabrielle could offer no opinion. 

' No, of course not ; he wouldn't talk to you about 
such things as that. Why, I have any amount of money 
standing to his account — his allowance that he wouldn't 
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take, and poor &ther wished it to be always kept for 
him. He wasn't unkind, poor father, only a little odd, 
you know.' 

^I suppose he was very sorry when his son went 
away,' Gabrielle said ; ' did he blame himself? ' 

' Blame himself, Mrs. Vanthorpe ? Oh, no, not he — 
that wasn't his way. He always thought he was right 
in everything — never supposed he could be in fault. 
He wouldn't have done a wrong thing for the world 
if he had only known he was doing wrong, but that was 
the thing you never could convince him of; he never 
would see it ; he was always sure he was right. And 
so Clarkson has turned up again ? I wonder if he has 
picked up some new things — new ideas — abroad. I 
don't think he used to care much about practical science, 
but travel and experience change a man. I hope he 
isn't married, Mrs. Vanthorpe? I wonder if he re- 
membered to tell you anything about that.' 

< No, I am sure he is not married,' Gabrielle said, 
with as little approach to a smile as Sir Wilberforce 
had himself when he gravely put the question. 

' I'm very glad to hear it. A man should not marry 
so young as that. I don't think Clarkson can be thirty 
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yet — no, I am sure he isn't quite thirty. I have a 
theory, Mrs. Vanthorpe, that a man ought not to marry 
until he is forty. Don't you agree with me ? or have 
you thought the matter over at all ? Have you given 
any attention to it ? ' 

Grabrielle not giving an answer at once to this 
question Sir Wilberforce became possessed with the 
conviction either that she was married to a very young 
man or that she was a widow, in either of which cases 
the discussion he had started would be unsatisfactory. 
He therefore turned the conversation at once upon his 
brother again. 

* So much obliged to you, Mrs. Vanthorpe, for telling 
me about poor Clarkson. I'll call on him at once. By 
the way, do you know where he is living ? ' 

Gabrielle described the locality of Bolingbroke Place 
to the surprised baronet. 

* What an odd sort of place I I wonder how he found 
his way over there? Dare say he must be hard up, 
poor Clarkson I Do you know the number, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe ? Pray don't mind, though — don't trouble your- 
self. I never should remember it. I'll call at your 
house, if you will allow me that honour, and if you will 
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be kind enough to have his address found for me FU 
write it down then and there, and I'll go to see him at 
once.' 

The delighted Grabrielle made an appointment on the 
instant to receive a call from Sir Wilberforce the next 
day but one. She could hardly believe in her success. 
Everything seemed to be shaping itself specially to the 
ends of her little plot. For the moment Sir Wilber- 
force talked of visiting her she formed a new and a 
charming plot. 

' A very delightful yoimg woman your friend Mrs. 
Vanthorpe,' Sir Wilberforce whispered to Lady Honey- 
bell as he was taking his leave. ' Sensible woman, too ; 
has some interest in practical science.' 

* She's a dear good creature,' Lady Honeybell 
answered, evading the question as to practical science. 

' Husband dead ? ' 

Lady Honeybell nodded, and Sir Wilberforce took 
his leave, not without casting a glance back at the 
comer of the room where Grabrielle was now sitting. 

Presently Gabrielle too was departing. 

'How goes the benevolent plot, my dear?' Lady 
Honeybell asked in a low tone. 
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* Oh, Lady Honeybell,' Gabrielle replied, her eyes 
all lighting up with joy, *I do think I have done 
something good to-day — I do indeed.' 

' Indeed, I shouldn't wonder,' said Lady Honeybell. 

If there was a restless sleepless pillow in London 
that night it was that which Q-abrielle Vanthorpe 
pressed. She was absorbed in her schemes and hopes, 
and would have cordially besought the gods to annihilate 
time and space to bring two brothers together. One of 
her hopes had sunk below her horizon. It had risen 
and gone down again with as sudden a burst as that 
of the sun seems to be when we watch him rising or 
setting on the sea. She was never to see the lost 
brother of her husband, now at length known to be lost 
indeed. She would never have the chance of restoring 
that son to his mother. But it was yet open to her 
perhaps to do some good even in that direction. There 
was a wife, and there was a child, and she would not be 
prevented by any considerations of prudence or propriety 
from striving to hold out a helping hand to the woman 
who had so near a claim on her. In the mean time she 
had the opportunity, rarely given to anyone in common 
life, of bringing two brothers together who had long 
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been estranged, a;pd that was enough to fill her thoughts 
and make a night restless. She had been disappointed 
in Sir Wilberforce Fielding, as Lady Honeybell pre- 
dicted, but not by any means as Lady Honeybell ex- 
pected. She was agreeably disappointed. He was odd, 
Gabrielle thought, and a little absurd, and something 
perhaps of a bore, but she was convinced that he had a 
good and kindly heart, and that he only needed to see 
his brother in order to be drawn towards him — as she 
herself had been, Gtibrielle thought simply. She liked 
the younger brother, and she was sure she would like 
the elder too. 

The day and the hour had come. Gabrielle had 
arranged all her plans admirably. Sir Wilberforce was 
coming to see her at five o'clock, and she had written 
a short note to Clarkson asking him to call on her as 
soon after five as possible without telling him why or 
wherefore. She had given instructions that Mr. Field- 
ing was to be shown in when he came, but that his name 
was not to be announced. She counted a good deal on 
the dramatic eflfect of surprise. Sir Wilberforce, she 
feared, might, if formally prepared for what he had to 
expect, take things too coolly ; his brother, on the other 
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hand, if allowed to expect anything, would expect too 
much, and would go away disappointed. 

Sir Wilberforce came punctually to the moment. 
He had been puzzling himself as to how G-abrielle had 
come to know Clarkson, or even to know of his being 
in London. He had not thought anything about this 
when first she spoke to him, but now it puzzled him a 
good deal. In his experience of life he had not known 
of women who went out of their way to take any trouble 
about young men of their own class unless where some 
very close friendship existed or the possibility of a yet 
closer tie. Englishwomen didn't do such things, he 
thought ; they don't like the idea of having remarks 
made. Yet here was an Englishwoman who evidently 
did not care about the remarks that might be made. 
This in itself was disturbing to one's established notions 
of things. Sir Wilberforce was not a very clever person, 
nor was his a particularly lofty order of being ; but he 
was without afiectation, and was prepared so far to 
understand a woman like Gabrielle Vanthorpe, 

' Good day, Mrs. Vanthorpe,' he said, as he entered 
Gabrielle's room, smiling, fresh, and florid, looking not 
at all unlike a more reasonable Frenchman's notion of 
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a typical English Milor. ' So good of you to allow me 
to visit you. I hope you haven't taken the trouble to 
write down this boy's address for me ? No, no ; it 
would be too bad to give you that trouble. I was going 
to ask you, too, if you don't mind telling me, how you 
came to know of poor Clarkson's existence, and where 
he is, and all that.' 

Grabrielle felt that the moment had come. While 
Sir Wilberforce was speaking, she saw the younger 
Fielding enter the room. Fielding knew his brother 
at once. Sir Wilberforce hardly noticed the new-comer, 
but stood quietly waiting for GabrieUe to answer. 

' Come,' said Gabrielle, not without a certain tre- 
pidation and a tendency to break down, ' I have brought 
you two brothers together and — and — ' she did not 
exactly know what to say next. 

'Why, this is never Clarkson?' Sir Wilberforce 
said, holding out his hand. * Yes, but it is, though. 
How do you do, Clarkson ? ' 

' Well, Wilberforce,' said Clarkson ; and he did not 
say any more. They shook hands. 

' Should never have known you again,' Wilberforce 
observed. * I say, what a tall good-looking fellow you 
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have grown. I was just going to see you ; came to get 
your address from Mrs. Vanthorpe; ask her if I didn't.' 
' You'll find me in a queer old shop,' Fielding said ; 
' ask Mrs. Vanthorpe if it isn't.' 

* Never mind about that,' Wilberforce interrupted ; 
' I've a lot of money for you, you know ; all your own.' 

* I'm all right ; I don't want money.' 

* Poor father's dead, you know.' 

* I know,' said Fielding. 

Thus the two brothers met for the first time after 
a lapse of long years and after changes that cannot be 
measured by years. It might have seemed the coldest 
and most unsatisfactory meeting possible under such 
circumstances. But to Q-abrielle, whose imaginative 
temperament did not always lead her astray, it did not 
thus appear. She was sure that the younger Fielding 
was satisfied with the manner in which his brother had 
received him, and that cordiality would soon set in. 
She was satisfied with them and with herself. As she 
stood a little apart from the brothers she felt tears of 
delight rising in her eyes. 

* You'll come and stay with me,' Wilberforce said, 
* and we'll talk over things ? ' 
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' Well, I don't know about staying with you ; we'll 
talk about that.' 

* Oh, yes, of course you will stay with your brother,* 
Gabrielle said, breaking into the conversation. ' You 
must do whatever your elder brother wishes you to do.' 

' Of course he must, mustn't he, Mrs. Vanthorpe ? ' 
Sir Wilberforce asked, turning to her, and delighted 
that she had entered into the talk. Both the brothers, 
it must be owned, grew more cordial in their manner 
when relieved from the exactions of the tSte-a-tete. 
Grabrielle saw this well enough. The rest will come in 
time, she thought. The brothers went away together. 
Sir Wilberforce had been wondering whether Clarkson 
would stay after him, and would act like one whose 
character as an intimate friend gave him a right to do 
so. But he saw that Clarkson seemed to claim no such 
right, and when the elder rose to go the yoimger rose 
too. 

Sir Wilberforce was rapid and profuse in his ex- 
pressions of thankfulness to Gabrielle. His brother said 
nothing. When they were going, Fielding the younger 
was a moment behind Sir Wilberforce, and Grabrielle 
caught at the chance. 
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' Have I done well ? ' she asked. 

' As you always do,' he answered, * You couldn't do 
anything that was not well.' 

' You are satisfied with your brother ? ' 

' I am sure he is a good fellow ; I know he is ; I 
like his expression ; I trust to it.' 

' Oh, so do I,' said Gabrielle fervently. 

Fielding followed his brother. As they were going 
down the stairs Gabrielle could hear Wilberforce saying 
in his odd quick way, 

' You must have lots of things to tell me. I say, 
you ought to have picked up all sorts of new ideas 
abroad about practical science, and all that. I'm so glad 
to hear that you are not married. Too soon for you to 
think of that — much too soon. I am hardly thinking 
of getting married yet ; daresay I must some day.' 

Gabrielle's plot had succeeded beyond her best ex- 
pectations—so far. 
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CHAPTER IV 

'l WILL DISCOUBSB WITH MY PHILOSOPHEK.' 

It was Sunday ; the bells were clinking and chiming 
for the churchgoers all over London, and were making 
their jangle heard even in Gabrielle's sheltered little 
demesne. With the smell of the leaves and the rustle 
of the branches all around her, Gabrielle found the 
echoes of the bells blend and lose themselves in sweet 
vague memories of delicious summer Sundays long ago 
— ^her 'long ago ' — in the country, when the air was so 
soft and quiet that the crow of some distant cock seemed 
as if it might have roused all the world from sleep. 
Few sensations can be more sweet and tantalising than 
that sudden illusion of the country in the midst of 
London ; it is like the breath of the west wind that on 
a soft, mild winter day deludes and delights one for a 
moment with the thought that spring has come. 
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Gabrielle felt in a mood to be very happy. She 
began to think of late that she had not been living in 
vain. She had, however, for some time been haunted 
by the thought of Claudia Lemuel, whom she had 
promised to visit some Sunday; and now this was a 
Sunday. 

Gabrielle was one of that rare class of beings, some- 
times found rather trying by their friends, with whom 
a promise given is a conscientious burden, and almost a 
physical torment, until it be fairly redeemed. 

' I must go to see Miss Lemuel to-day : I cannot 
n^lect her any longer,' Gabrielle said. 'Will you 
come, Gertrude ? Don't, if you don't like — you are not 
bound ; but I promised, and I am really anxious to see 
her, and to hear what she can have to say about her 
philosophy and all the rest of it : it may do one good. 
Besides, her mother has gone, and the poor girl is all 
alone. One must feel for her.' 

' If that old woman were my mother,' the gracious 
Gertrude said, ' I should feel very much obliged to her 
for taking herself off anywhere and leaving me to my- 
self.' 

* Ah, but then she is her mother ' 
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* Yes, that's the nuisance of it ; if she weren't, one 
might get rid of her.' 

* Then you don't care to come ? ' Gabrielle said, a 
little discouraged ; * well, I feel boimd to go, Gertrude.' 

*0h, I should like to go very much,' Miss Elvin 
said hastily. She could not by any means afford to seem 
regardless of Gabrielle's wishes just yet. ' But I fancied 
my brother would call to see me to-day — he would call 
about five ; we could hardly be back so soon, perhaps ? 
but he may not be able to come.' 

* Your brother, Gertrude ? Wait for your brother, 
by all means. That is much better for you than going 
to see Miss Lemuel. You are not pledged to her at 
all.' 

It was settled that Miss Elvin was to remain at 
home on the chance of her brother calling. Miss Elvin 
did not really expect her brother, but she was lazy, and 
hated the thought of going to be bored by Miss Lemuel ; 
and besides she had a faint hope that Mr. Walter Taxal 
might put in an appearance that day, and it would be 
very satisfactory to have him all to herself. She felt 
very free and hopeful, then, when Gabrielle had fairly 
gone out of the place. 
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Miss Elvin was on one of ber not infrequent visits 
to Grabrielle. She was one of the sources of Qtibrielle's 
recent happiness, for Q-abrielle was able to believe that 
she had helped to open a career for the child of song. 

The introduction to Lady HoneybeU had been to 
Miss Elvin like the piece of lead which the philosophical 
experimentalist hands to the poor man in the ^ Arabian 
Nights,' and out of which come all the chances that 
bring high fortime. She sang at Lady Honeybell's 
parties, she sang at other parties, she was invited to 
sing everywhere; she was becoming the songstress of 
the season in private life ; she was well paid and liberally 
complimented. An eminent and fashionable artist 
pronounced her beautiful after the true form of beauty, 
and several young men who had thought her an ugly 
little girl before, raved about her peerless charms from 
that moment. She only sang in private, and said that 
was all she intended to do ; although in her secret heart 
she still cherished high above almost every other 
ambition the longing to come out on the stage of the 
grand opera and make a splendid success there, and see 
the whole town at her feet. This was almost her highest 
ambition, but there was one still higher, and that was 
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to be married to a man with position and money. She 
was a very shrewd little person, and seeing that success 
in opera did not by any means depend so much upon 
the patronage of a select few as upon the critics and 
the * great big stupid public,' she was well content to 
try her chance for a season or two in private. If during 
that time she could induce a man of position to fall in 
love with her, he would be very much more likely to 
marry her, she thought, than if she had actually made 
her appearance on the stage. Meantime, she had made 
her brother give up the Camberwell residence and take 
a bedroom in one of the small West-end streets, where 
there could be a room also for her at any time when she 
needed such shelter. But for the present she had little 
need of it. She lived at Lady Honeybell's or at 
Grabrielle's, or at the house of any other lady who chose 
to ask her to spend a few days. She had in £ict thrown 
herself upon the world to be protected, cared for, and 
sheltered ; and the world, as is its lazy wont, had accepted 
the trust unquestioning, and protected, cared for, and 
sheltered her. It is marvellous how much of this duty 
a certain class of being can calmly impose upon other 
people. The person who undertakes such a part must 
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have a genius for it ; traiiiing will not do, nor will any 
amount of patient resolve enable him or her to acquire 
the art to whom it has not been the spontaneous gift 
of bountiful nature. A shy man might as well try to 
teach himself to be at once pushing and easy as one who 
has not Miss Elvin's faculty go about to acquire the 
knack of it. 

Miss Elvin had set her heart especially on Walter 
Tazal. There was much about him which would have 
suited her exactly. He was the son of a lord ; he was 
called Hhe Honourable;' his wife would be Hhe 
Honourable Mrs. Taxal.' He was not dependent on a 
younger brother's allowance — she had found out that he 
had money from his mother ; he was fond of music, and 
naturally he would have musical parties at his house, 
when he was married, and he would be proud of his 
wife's singing; assuming of course that that happy 
being could sing. Between her and the possible realisa- 
tion of this ambition. Miss Elvin saw one barrier, and 
that was the person of the all-unsuspecting Grabrielle 
Vanthorpe. Miss Elvin had made up her mind that 
Gabrielle was anxious to become the Honourable Mrs. 
Taxal ; the way she went on to that unfortunate young 
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man, Miss Elvin said to herself, was quite shocking. 
He must surely see it, she thought ; but then young 
men were so weak sometimes, and this one young man 
was so goodnatured that she greatly feared the audacious 
arts of Grabrielle Vanthorpe might fail to meet with 
their just discomfiture. 

Professor Elvin was in a certain sense a confidant of 
his sister's plans and hopes. At least, if she did not tell 
him of her own designs on Mr. Taxal and ask directly 
for his sympathy, she told him of Gabrielle's designs 
on that youth and appealed for his reprobation; and 
Professor Elvin understood, and gave his best hopes and 
wishes accordingly. It should be mentioned, perhaps, 
that he now began to think of dropping the title of 
Professor. Not long since, it was his ambition to be 
thus always addressed : but ambition's goal of yesterday 
is the starting-point it longs to leave behind to-day, and 
Elvin now would rather have the professorship forgotten 
altogether. He had sometimes, when meeting military 
men, spoken of himself as a brother in arms. This was 
a modest playfulness on his part. He talked of himself 
to guardsmen as a brother in arms with gentle deprecat- 
ing vanity, inasmuch as he taught one branch of the 
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general profession of arms which they followed, but now. 
he was a little inclined to allow the brotherhood of arms 
to become a closer kinship. He began to be under the 
impression that he had at some time held Her Majesty's 
commission. This is a favourite illusion of a certain 
class of actors, and it now became a cherished article of 
faith with Mr. Elvin. He looked forward to becoming 
Captain Elvin in course of time. If unhappily he had 
not made the acquaintance of Oabrielle in the days 
when the professorship was a self-conferred honour, and 
insisted on its recognition, he would have been Captain 
Elvin to her all at once. 

Meanwhile Oabrielle has found Claudia Lemuel at 
home. 

Claudia lived, as she had told Gabrielle, in chambers. 
She did not live in lodgings, but in chambers. The 
chambers were in one of the newer streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of Buckingham Palace. They were on one 
of the higher ranges of a building occupied as to the 
ground-floor by the legation of a small foreign state ; 
and as to the upper stages by an artist or two, a my- 
sterious wine company or two, and a foreign dress- 
maker who professed a new principle — and of course 
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by Claudia Lemuel. Claudia's chambers consisted of a 
sitting-room, a kitchen, and three bed-rooms. Two 
of the bedrooms were for the young persons whom 
Claudia called her &iends and whom other mortals 
would have called maid-servants. It was part of 
Claudia's principles that the two girls must be on an 
absolute equality with her as regards meals and sleeping 
accommodation. One of the two women was a faithful 
friend and follower of Mrs. Lemuel, and had got to 
understand Claudia's ways; the other was the sixth 
or seventh newcomer on whom the principles of equality 
and Claudia's own special pessimism had been tried in 
succession without any good eflfect in the way of the 
exaltation of character. One young person had taken 
first to wearing and afterwards to pawning Claudia's 
petticoats and stockings, and when remonstrated with 
argued rather saucily that Claudia told her one was as 
good as another in that place, and she didn't mind for 
her part Claudia's borrowing her petticoats and stock- 
ings if she liked. Claudia thought there was something 
in the argument, but had to dismiss her all the same. 
Another girl got into the way of going out at night and 
not coming back until the following morning. Two or 
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three gave instant warning on being told that Claudia's 
principles forbade any beer. One came honoie one after- 
noon rather excited, and replied to Claudia's appeal 
about the lowering of the dignity of womanhood by 
brandishing a carving-knife, and the police had to be 
invited to intervene. 

Gabrielle was lucky enough to reach the chambers 
for the first time while there was a new girl fresh from 
the country on trial, who had not yet been foimd 
wanting. No other visitor had yet arrived, and 
Gabrielle had time to exchange a few words with 
Claudia, to ask about Claudia's mother and hear that 
she had started on her tour, and then to speak of other 
things. 

' What pretty furniture you have 1 ' Gabrielle said. 
* All of the same white wood. What is that pretty white 
wood ? ' 

* Common white deal,' Claudia answered, delighted 
to have an opportunity of explaining. * The cheapest 
deal. I have had everything made for myself, every- 
thing in the room. It is a principle of mine.' 

* To have everything made for yourself ? ' 

* Oh, no, but to have everything made on the 
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principle of truth. No paint, no vamish, no table- 
covers, no chair-covers, no imitation of anything. What 
is beauty ? Utility. What is utiUty ? That which, 
while best serving its purpose, is the cheapest and easiest 
to procure. You will ask me why not solid oak or 
ebony ? Because they do not combine the maximum of 
utility with the Tninimum of cost.' 

* Yes,' said Gabrielle. 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of some visitors. This was the day when Claudia 
regularly conversed with the friends who were anxious 
like her, and by her ministration, to find out the truth 
in everything and to strip all doctrine bare of excrescence 
and of illusion. Claudia presented each of her visitors 
in turn to Gabrielle. She called everyone by her 
baptismal name except Gabrielle, who was not supposed 
to be yet converted to the recognition of the fact that 
any addition to the name is an untruth. To do Claudia's 
little sisterhood justice, it was unUke most sects in the 
fact that it cheerfully admitted difference of opinion 
and variety of practice. Gabrielle had never before 
seen or heard of any sect whose action illustrated no 
principle of exclusiveness. ' Is there ' — the whimsical 
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question came up in her mind — 'only one truly free 
and liberal sect on earth ? and is it represented by a 
handful of girls and women in a little room at the 
top of a house in a small London street ? ' Gabrielle 
began to grow melancholy. 

* My friend Letitia Roberts,' the eager Claudia went 
on with her introductions. * Letitia is the celebrated 
poetess. She is the authoress of " Alcyone, or the Central 
Sun." It is a metaphysical poem. You have read it, 
perhaps ? ' 

* I have not read it,' Gabrielle answered — * yet.' 

* I will send you a copy of it, if you will allow me,' 
the poetess said. She was a tall and elderly woman to 
whom Gabrielle's heart went out in a moment, her black 
dress looked so rusty. In another country, Grabrielle 
thought, such a woman would have distinction. She 
did not stop to put any question to herself as to the 
geographical situation of the better land which would 
have crowned the authoress of * Alcyone.' 

* Elizabeth Eagle,' Claudia said, introducing a rather 
pretty girl, whose youthful face contrasted oddly with 
the little oldfashioned corkscrew ringlets that adorned 
it. * Elizabeth has published a remarkable series of 
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letters on the new political economy. You are familiar 
with the name of Barbara Severance ? She is the editor 
of the " Religious Dissector," a monthly organ of 
advanced public opinion, intended to show the central 
fallacy underlying all creeds hitherto accepted among 
men. Elizabeth's letters on the new political economy 
appeared first in the "Dissector." They were then 
called « A PoUtical Gospel for True Men." ' 

* When we speak of men, of course we mean women 
also,' the editor of the * Religious Dissector ' explained. 
She was a bright-eyed, fat little woman of about five- 
and-forty, with a beaming expression of kindness ; just 
the sort of woman from whom children instinctively 
expect bread and jam, with plenty of jam. 

* Of course,' Gabrielle said. 

* I am glad to hear you say " of course " so cordially,' 
Barbara Severance remarked. * Women out in the 
world don't always fall in with our views.' 

* I am not much in the world, but I don't see how 
anyone could object. Why should anyone object ? ' 

* We don't admit any difiference between man and 
woman,' Barbara explained. * At least, I don't. I deny 
that nature intends us to admit any. I see that my 

VOL. II. a 
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friend Sara Crossley shakes her head ; she has a different 
creed. She holds that man is the imperfect or lower or 
un&nished animal, and is destined to pass away alto- 
gether in time. Now, I don't admit that nature makes 
any imperfections.' 

* But then you must allow me to say something on 
that, Barbara,' another lady interposed, speaking in a 
sweet, soft monotone. * I deny altogether the existence 
of nature. What is nature in your sense ? ' 

^ Nature is a gas,' said a sharp little girl with round 
eyes, 

^ Nature, I should say,' Claudia interposed, ^ is a 
movement ; of course I only speak metaphorically and 
for the sake of being understood. The movement of 
the imperfect to resolve itself into the perfect is my in- 
terpretation of nature.' 

* Would you not rather call it a tendency, Claudia ? ' 
a slender, fashionably dressed philosopher sweetly asked. 

* Perhaps it would be a clearer way of conveying the 
idea which you and I have in our minds, Sophia, if we 
were to call it a tendency,' Claudia replied. ' I gladly 
accept your correction, Sophia.' 

' Not a correction, certainly, Claudia,' Sophia gently 
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remonstrated. ' I do not presume to correct Claudia 
Lemuel. I understand my intellectual position better. 
But it does seem to me, that in your sense — which, 
pardon me, Jeannette ' — to the lady of the monotone, 
*I know is not yours — nature would be a tendency 
rather than a movement.' 

Gabrielle did not find her ideas of the relations of 
man to his surroundings much cleared up by assuming 
nature to be a tendency rather than a movement. 
But it was evident that the compromise appeared to 
remove a diflBculty from the way of some of the fair 
philosophers in Claudia's chambers^ and she was glad 
that a point of agreement had been thus found early. 

* We could hardly do better, I think,' one of the 
ladies now suggested, ^ than ask Claudia to tell us what 
thoughts occur to her on the subject of nature as a 
tendency.' 

A little murmur of approval went round the room. 
The lady who was addressed as Sara Crossley seemed 
to be somewhat of a disputatious turn, for she asked : 

* On nature as a tendency as opposed to the theory 
of nature as a force? or nature as a tendency reconciled 
with nature as a force ? It is of great importance to 

G 2 
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know precisely the point of view from which we are 
starting.' 

Grabrielle thought it would be of the utmost import- 
ance for her if she could know precisely the point of 
view from which they were starting. But she almost 
began to despair of any such illumination. The lady 
with the sweet monotone spoke : 

*For myself, I should of course say nature as a 
tendency in opposition to the doctrine of nature as a 
force. But I presume Claudia will claim to be allowed 
to regard the one doctrine as supplementary to the 
-other.' 

* Perhaps Claudia would tell us what her views are,' 
Oabrielle suggested, seeing that Claudia seemed only 
waiting for a chance to deliver her ideas of the truth. 

' What I would say,' Claudia began, * is this.' And 
then, standing close to her deal table with one hand 
resting on it, she poured forth in conversational tone 
and with a volubility that knew no pause or even check, 
a stream of words concerning nature and man. While 
ishe was speaking Grabrielle took occasion to glance 
round the room now and then and study the faces and 
heads of the little company. There were ten or a dozen 
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women in all, not counting the hostess and her two 
servants. Small as the company was, it represented 
womanhood at all typical ages &om sixteen to sixty. 
Some were married ; some were decidedly pretty ; some 
were fashionably dressed ; very few were fairly of the 
class from which the caricaturist would select his illus- 
tration of the woman reformer. All looked intelligent ; 
all spoke volubly ; all seemed absorbed in earnestness ; 
all seemed self-conceited; and yet all — and this most 
surprised Grabrielle — were patient of opposing opinions 
and gentle of speech. Every now and then Claudia 
purposely stopped, and then anyone who had a question 
to put or an objection to suggest was free to do so, and 
to be answered by Claudia or anybody else. What 
they spoke about Gabrielle did not always or often 
understand. So far as she could get at the general ideas 
of their discussion, it did not seem to her that it would 
be of the slightest consequence whether their opinions 
were all right or were all wrong. The question whether 
nature is a movement or only a tendency, and whether 
there is in actual fact anything to be properly described 
as nature, seemed fairly illustrative of the character of 
the discussion. * What does it matter what nature is ? ' 
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— the impatient and unphilosophic Gabrielle kept 
thinking. ^ What does it matter, at all events, what 
we say it is ? We don't change anything by that, or do 
anybody any good.' She foimd her hopes of receiving 
some valuable lessons of life from Claudia and her 
sisterhood fast deserting her. She was especially dis- 
appointed at not having heard any explanation of the 
doctrine of Pessimism^ about which she had always been 
hearing much and learning nothing. Perhaps her face 
was too expressive wholly to conceal her anxiety to get 
to something on this subject, for the lady with the low 
monotone voice suddenly said : 

*I beg pardon, Claudia; I am sure this lady' — 
gently indicating Gabrielle — * wishes to ask a question.' 

* I didn't mean to interrupt,' Gabrielle said, feeling 
somewhat embarrassed when so many pairs of earnest 
feminine eyes were suddenly turned upon her. *I was 
anxious perhaps to hear some explanation of the doctrine 
of Pessimism.' 

*We have been drawn away from that subject,' 
Claudia explained, * by the question as to the constitu- 
tion of nature. We do not generally venture on more 
than one topic at a sitting.' 
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Grabrielle felt as if she had been doing wrong, and 
hastened to apologise. But a chorus of kindly voices 
assured her that the question was most welcome as 
showing her philosophic interest in the general subject,' 
and it was at once arranged that the very next time 
Mrs. Vanthorpe chose to come, the question of Pessimism 
should be the order of the day, to borrow the expression 
of our parliamentary assemblies. 

' In the mean time,' said Claudia, * I may perhaps 
tell our friend that we all differ among ourselves here 
as to the true meaning of the doctrine of Pessimism. 
My own theory may be stated in a few words, reserving 
all examination of it for a future day.' 

*I should like to hear it of all things,' Grabrielle 
said; *I should be the better prepared for the next 
time.' 

* My principle,' Claudia began, * is this.' Her friends 
listened with as much earnest interest as though the 
views of Claudia were absolutely new to them. *A11 
the false philosophy and most of the evils and sufferings 
of life have come from the theory that the world was 
constructed for the best. My conviction is that every- 
thing on this earth was constructed for the worst ^ 
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* For the ? ' Gabrielle asked, not quite certain 

as to Claudia's latest word. 

* For the worst. As a trial of strength for the great 
rescuing and reorganising force which is to regenerate 
man. Of course, I am not now stating the doctrine of 
Schopenhauer.' 

* Oh, no ; no ; ' a murmur went round the room, 
some tones implying that Claudia's statement would, if 
accepted as an exposition of Schopenhauer, be doing an 
entire injustice to the principles of that philosopher ; 
others conveying the impression that the murmurers 
renounced Schopenhauer and all his works and pomps. 

* I have nothing to do with Schopenhauer,' Claudia 
explained. *I do not read his works any more. I 
have only given you my own theory as to Pessimism. 
On that point, as I have said, we all differ. But as 
to the regenerating and reorganising force by which 
man's destiny is to be shaped aright on this earth, we 
have happily among us here no difference of opinion. 
We are all agreed as to that regenerating force.' 

Gabrielle was delighted to hear of the agreement. 
' And the regenerating force ? ' she ventured to ask. 
Claudia looked round the room benignly ; glanced 
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up to the ceiling ; partly closed her eyes ; opened them 
again ; and then, in the tone of one who breathes a 
prayer or speaks out some solemn and sacred oracle, 
uttered the word ' Woman.' 

* Oh/ said Grabrielle. She felt a little disappointed. 
She had tolerably lofty notions of her own concerning 
the mission of woman ; but to set her up as the one 
regenerating force seemed expecting rather too much 
of poor woman, who had such a great deal to do other- 
wise. Gabrielle did not somehow see how she, for 
example, as one woman, was to set about the work of 
regeneration, starting now at once from Claudia's 
chambers. The mission seemed a little unsatisfactory 
or undefined to her energetic and impatient spirit. She 
wanted something to be doing, something to be going 
on with, meanwhile. 

She took leave of Claudia and her friends not without 
a feeling of admiration and of pity for them. She 
learned that they met thus Sunday after Sunday and 
studied the problems of man's destiny and the way to 
regenerate man, poor fellow. They discussed theories 
about nature and the future world, and the mission of 
humanity; and they were profoundly in earnest about 
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everything, and they sincerely believed they were be- 
ginning a new order of things. Each one was a little 
celebrity,- a little poetess or priestess, among her fellows. 
So far as Gabrielle could see, they appeared to have no 
jealousies, no spites, no intolerance. So far as she could 
conjecture, they were absolutely unconcerned as to the 
praise or blame of man ; it was all the same to- them 
whether the creature whom they were pledged to re- 
generate cared about their plans or was laughing at 
them. Indeed, the idea that anybody ever made a joke 
about anything did not seem to enter their heads. The 
women all appeared to be fond of each other. * I never 
read a satire yet,' Grabrielle said to herself, * in which 
women were not shown as hating each other. I never 
heard of a sect or school without jealousies and quarrels. 
Is this the one exception ? And if it is, what a satire 
in itself I Behold, here is a sect in which there is no 
hatred, no intolerance ; a society in which the women 
are all fond of each other, and never quarrel ; and it 
is collected together in a little back room up several 
flights of stairs, and no mortal could make out what 
its members want to do, or what they are talking about.' 
* I wonder is all philosophy like that, if one only 
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knew ? ' she thought. She was driving homewards now. 
Suddenly looking out of the window of her little 
carriage she saw a boy carrying a cage, and in the cage 
was a white mouse going round and round in his little 
wheel with much noise and tremendous energy of 
purpose, but making no progress. * Or like that ? ' she 
suddenly asked of herself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

^I CLAIM TOU AS THE SISTER OF HT SOUL.' 

Gabrielle soon put aside her doubts as to the virtues of 
philosophy. Her thoughts turned on the death of 
Philip Vanthorpe and the promise Fielding had got 
from her that she would not move to find his widow 
until she had first heard from him. She was thinking 
much as to the meaning of all this, and thinking too of 
the curious chance that liad thrown Fielding in her way. 
When she reached her home, occupied perhaps more 
than usual with her own thoughts, she did not observe 
that Miss Elvin was in a very depressed mood. The 
singer had not only spent her day at home for nothing, 
but had the dissatisfaction of knowing that Walter Taxal 
had called, and not finding Gabrielle at home had gone 
away. Her brother had not come, she told Gabrielle, 
and she was disappointed ; for if she had known he was 
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not coming it would have delighted her to go to Claudia 
Lemuel's. 

Gabrielle's maid here told her that a lady who had 
called twice to see her, while she was out, had come now 
agaiD, and was waiting in another room. 

^Such an odd-looking woman; I saw her for a 
moment,' Miss Elvin said ; * she seems a strange sort of 
person, like a foreigner, and not at all like a lady.' 

*Very likely a foreigner,' said Grabrielle coldly: 
' but why not a lady too, Gertrude ? ' 

* Oh, I don't know ; I never think foreign women 
are ladies.' Since her transplantation from Camberwell 
the young singer had grown nicely critical of the ways 
of those who would try to be ladies. 

G-abrielle went to see her visitor, who was waiting 
for her in the room where we first met Miss Elvin 
herself; the room where Gabrielle had received Field- 
ing, and which had the portrait of Albert Vanthorpe 
resting on the chimney-piece. Gabrielle was in the 
habit of receiving visits from all sorts of women coming 
with all manner of appeals and proposals. It was one 
of her principles never to refuse to see anyone who 
wished to see her on Sunday or other day, unless some 
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engagement made it absolutely impossible to receive 
the visitor. It is marvellous how soon it gets known in 
London that there is someone, man or woman, in any 
street or quarter, with a benevolent turn and a little 
money. Grabrielle might have been the Countess of 
Monte Ghristo, so beset was she with letters and visits 
from persons who desired her assistance for some private 
need, or for some grand project designed to benefit the 
whole human race. At times she was almost inclined 
to believe that such persons must have a way of making 
a mark on the outer wall or the little gate of her tiny 
demesne, as professional beggars are said to do, whereby 
others in the same profession were admonished that 
piteous appeals would have a good chance there. Her 
fortune was but a modest property at the best ; and 
she might have bestowed it all away in any one week 
if she had entertained all the proposals made by en- 
thusiasts of her own sex within that space of time. 
Therefore she was now getting used to all sorts of visit- 
ors, even to those whose humours were emphasised by 
a strong dash of insanity. Yet there was something 
about the aspect of this particular visitor which filled 
her with a strange sense of repugnance and almost of 
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alarm. The woman was showily dressed, was tall and 
handsome. Her draperies trailed all over the hearth ; 
her chains and bracelets and bangles rattled and 
clanked; there was something tempestuous about 
her motions that seemed uncomfortable and over- 
whelming to ordinary nerves. But beyond all this 
the moment Gabrielle saw the woman the thought 
flashed upon her, ' Now I am going to hear something 
unpleasant.' 

The tall woman threw back her veil and showed a 
decidedly handsome face, where the remains of youth 
still struggled against the too conspicuous efforts of art 
to repair them. What indeed can be witness of decay 
so conclusive as restoration? 

* I am speaking to Gabrielle Vanthorpe,' the visitor 
said, in tones that might have expressed long pent-up 
affection for Gabrielle Vanthorpe, or a passionate hope 
that Gabrielle Vanthorpe was to give her sanctuary 
from some danger which had chased her up to that very 
door. 

' My name is Gabrielle Vanthorpe.' 

' You were the wife of Albert Vanthorpe ? ' 

' I was.' 
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*Do you remember Philip Vanthorpe, his elder 
brother, who went away ? ' 

Gabrielle began to have a sickening presentiment 
of the revelation that was coming. She instinc- 
tively fought it off as long as she could, and only 
answered : 

* I don't remember him ; I don't think I ever saw 
him : he was several years older than my husband ; he 
went away before I used to be much at his mother's 
house.' 

* Do you know that he is dead ? ' 

* I have heard so lately.* 

* Do you know who I am ? ' 

Gabrielle perhaps could have guessed now, but she 
did not guess ; her visitor gave her no time. 

* We are sisters — as good as sisters, anyhow. I am 
Paulina Vanthorpe ; I am the widow of your husband's 
brother. Won't you kiss me, Gabrielle ? ' And she 
swooped on Gabrielle with rush of silks and rattle of 
bracelets. 

Gabrielle kissed her, closing her eyes as she did so, 
for the sight of the unmistakable paint became too much 
for nearer endurance. Nor was the sight all; the 
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fervent embrace to which Gabrielle was subjected left a 
distinct taste of the paint behind it. 

^ Oh, I shall love you, Grabrielle I ' the enthusiastic 
stranger exclaimed. * I feel quite like loving you 
already, Grabrielle 1 Lord, what a sweet pretty name 1 
My name too — Paulina — ain't it a pretty name? I 
mean, isn't it a pretty name, Grabrielle ? Oh, we must 
love each other ; and we shall, I know ; we shall be 
real sisters, I know already. Won't you call me 
Paulina ? ' 

* Will you sit down — Paulina ? ' Gabrielle said, not 
without some little diflBculty in bringing herself to the 
name. When Fielding saw Paulina in the Surrey house 
his first thought was of how Gabrielle Vanthorpe could 
endure such a sister-in-law. Now Gabrielle's first 
thought was for Mrs. Leven — how could she endure such 
a daughter-in-law ? 

* Yes, I'll sit down ; thank you, you're very kind, I'm 
sure,' said Paulina. 

'This is strange news to me,' Gabrielle began to 
explain, feeling that her lack of enthusiasm perhaps 
might have called for some explanation. 'I was not 
quite prepared for it ; it comes on me by surprise ; I 
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did not even know until very lately that my husband's 
brother was married.' 

* Oh, bless you, yes ; very much married indeed. 
He wasn't at all the sort of person to remain long un- 
married ; why, I think they were all a marrying family 
the Vanthorpes. Phil often told me his mother married 
when she was only seventeen, was only eighteen when 
he was bom, I believe. Your Vanthorpe must have been 
precious young when he married you ; I don't wonder 
at his impatience, I'm sure, /was only eighteen when 
poor Phil talked me into marrying him — oli, quite a 
chit of a thing ; didn't know what I was doing one bit. 
He talked me into it, said his mother would love me 
when she came to know me. I wonder if she will ? He 
didn't seem to be so sure of it afterwards. I never saw 
the old lady, of course.' 

' Mrs. Leven is not an old lady,' Gabriellc said. 
The buoyant Paulina's way of talking about all the 
family was something quite new to Gabrielle. 

* Bless your lieart, I know. That's only my way of 
talking. I know all about her age. My Phil was only 
twenty-eight when he died, or twenty-nine perhaps; I 
don't quite remember at the moment, l)ut I could soon 
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tell if I thought it over. You don't doubt my story, I 
hope?' she said, suddenly turning her large eyes on 
Grabrielle, whose hesitation was beginning to impress 
her. 

* No,' Gabrielle said, * I cannot doubt your story — 
and I suppose you could bring me proof enough if I did 
doubt it.' 

* Proof? Look here. There's Phil Vanthorpe's'like- 
ness — see if it isn't the own brother of that picture 
standing over the fireplace there. Look at what's 
written under the little likeness : " from Philip Van- 
thorpe to his beloved wife." ' 

Paulina, after much fumbling about her exuberant 
person, had produced a photograph in a handsome 
case which she handed to Gabrielle ; ^ done in New 
Orleans — Canal Street, New Orleans — at one of the 
best photographers in the city,' she added. There 
could be no doubt that the photographed face bore 
a strong resemblance to that of Albert Vanthorpe 
and of Mrs. Leven too. There could be no doubt 
that the words 'from Philip Vanthorpe to his be- 
loved wife ' were written on the lower margin of the 
photograph in a small hand, which seemed to 
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Gabrielle to resemble in character that of Albert 
Vanthorpe. 

* And if you have any doubts on the matter you 
can ask Mr. Fielding. You know Mr. Fielding ? ' 
Paulina fixed a very keen and scrutinising gaze on 
Gabrielle. 

* Yes, I know Mr. Fielding.' 

* Very well ; he knew all about us. My husband 
and he were like brothers. Why, he and I were more 
like brother and sister than anything you can imagine ; 
it was always Paulina here and Paulina there. You can 
ask him all about me ; he'll tell you if I am Mrs. Van- 
thorpe or not. Oh, it's all right enough, I'm Mrs. 
Vanthorpe as sure as you are Mrs. Alljert.' 

Indeed Gabrielle had no doubt of the truth of 
the woman's story : she felt in lier own heart that it was 
only too true. Now she could understand Fielding's 
hesitation and the promise he had exacted from her. 

* I have lots of poor Phil's letters and things, you 
know, over at the place where I am lodging,' Paulina 
said. * I only want to satisfy you, Gabrielle ; the sooner 
it's done the better for me, for I want to feel as if we 
were sisters. I feel like a sister to you already, but I 
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don't think you feel so to me ; and I think that's unkind 
of you, Grahrielle.' 

A tear or two began to shine in the eyes of the 
misprized Paulina ; the tears however would not be 
allowed to descend upon her cheeks, because the cheeks 
were made up for the visit, and must not be furrowed. 

Gabrielle began to feel touched and to be conscience- 
smitten. She remembered how she had told Fielding 
that she did not care whether Philip Vanthorpe's wife 
was a woman of education or not, and now she was 
already acting in disregard of her own principles, or 
at least she was thinking in disregard of them. ' How 
can this poor creature help it,' she asked of herself, * if 
she has not been well brought up ? She seems to have 
a warm heart, and my husband's brother loved her. 
Am I going to close my heart against her when she 
has no one else ? ' For it occurred to her, even in that 
moment of some confusion, that Mrs. Leven would never 
consent to take such a daughter-in-law to her arms. 

' Don't think me unkind — Paulina ; pray don't. I 
am only a little confused — you can understand this is 
so new to me. If you are the widow of my husband's 
brother — yes, I am sure you are, I don't mean to throw 
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any doubt on that — you must be like a sister to me. 
You will tell me what you want done that I can do, 
and you will stay with me for the present. You know 
that unfortunately the mother of both our husbands, 
Mrs. Leven, has set her heart against me, and that I 
never see her — and she so loved me once.' Gabrielle's 
own grievance began to moisten her eyes. 

* Yes, I have heard something of that. It's bad for 
you and for me, I suppose. I have much more of a 
claim on her than I have on you,' the candid Paulina 
observed. *You can't take me to see her, then? I 
should like to go with you ever so much : you could say 
things for me better than I could say them for myself.' 

* No, Paulina, I can't take you to her ; I don't 
know what I can do ; but you will let me think it over, 
won't you ? I am sure some good inspiration will guide 
us in the end to do the right thing.' 

* Just so,' said Paulina, nodding complacently ; 
* when wc put our heads together we'll get at the right 
end of things.' 

' And you will stay with me for the present ? This 
house must be your home until you find one that has 
a better claim on you ; and you must tell me all your 
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story. Eemember, I know almost nothing of my 
husband's brother ; he never allowed his mother to know 
anything about him.' 

* That was because of me, I dare say. I wasn't a 
grand person, Grabrielle, as you can easily see ; I had 
no merit but that I loved the poor boy, and I suppose 
he didn't like his mother to have a chance of showing 
that she looked down upon his wife. That was his way, 
you know : he had plenty of spirit, poor Phil.' 

Whether it was art or nature that dictated to Paulina 
this way of putting her case, the appeal went straight 
home to the heart of Gabrielle. The thought of the 
woman who had loved and cared for Philip Vanthorpe, 
and who had been loved by him, being now cast oflf and 
despised by any member of Philip Vanthorpe's family, 
while he who would have protected her was lying in his 
far grave, was more than Grabrielle's spirit could endure. 
She felt in a mood to do battle for Paulina against a 
whole armed and bristling world of conventionalities 
and respectabilities ; in a temper to wish that she, and 
she alone, had the battle to fight. She kissed Paulina 
again spontaneously, paint and all, without wincing. 
She did not heed now the look or the taste of the paint. 
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' What is paint itself but a question of conventionality ? 
Every woman wore it at one time,' Gabrielle thought. 
* One's heart isn't painted.' 

' Your husband was right, Paulina,' Grabrielle said 
earnestly. * He was right in not allowing you to humble 
yourself even for his mother. But I wish he had written 
to his brother — or to me. I wouldn't have shown any 
such feeling — well, it is too late to talk of all that now. 
We must be sisters, Paulina; we are sisters in our 
widowhood already. You will tell me all about your 
life ' 

' I will tell you everything,' Paulina said fervently, 
and highly amused within herself at the idea of her 
making such a revelation. 

* You will stay here to-night ? ' 
' Oh, T shall be ever so happy ! ' 

* But your child ? ' Gabrielle said, bethinking her. 
' You have a child ? Where is he ? ' 

' Oh, the child ! Dear creature, bless his heart, he 
is well taken care of. He won't mind for once.' 

' He will miss his mother, won't he ? Can't we send 
for him ? It will be no trouble.' 

' Thank you, no, it isn't worth while. He is ever 
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so well oflf. He is almost fonder of his nurse than of 
me. He would miss her more than me ; we'll see about 
him to-morrow.' 

Grabrielle was a little surprised, but said nothing 
more, and it was settled that Paulina should abide that 
night with Grabrielle as a mere preliminary of sisterhood 
and in order that Paulina might confide to her the 
whole of her story ; and next day they were to take 
more deliberate counsel as to what should further be 
done. Grabrielle felt sadly in lack of some one to advise 
her. She assumed that Paulina must be poor. Paulina 
herself had implied all that. It seemed a monstrous 
thing that Philip Vanthorpe's wife and child should be 
in any manner of distress while Philip Vanthorpe's 
mother was rich ; and yet Grabrielle, with all her 
romance and chivalry, could not picture to herself Mrs. 
Leven doing anything for a woman like Paulina except 
on condition of Paulina's removing herself far out of 
Mrs. Leven's range. Gabrielle's heart was filled with 
premature anger at the thought of such a compromise 
being offered to poor Paulina. 

The presence of Paulina was not made less perplex- 
ing by the fact that Miss Elvin was staying with 
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Gabrielle. It was necessary to tell the young singer 
that the odd-looking person whose appearance had 
amused her so much was the widow of Gabrielle's 
husband's brother, just come from the Southern States 
of America to seek the family whom she had never seen 
before. Miss Elvin received Paulina with hardly dis- 
guised wonder and scorn, and at once set her down as 
the very type and model of the Yankee woman ; Yankee 
being in Miss Elvin's vocabulary every American from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico ; Paulina carrying 
low London in every movement and accent so plainly 
that the sense ached at it. Paulina made elaborate 
excuses for not appearing at dinner in proper dinner- 
dress, explaining with needless iteration how she had 
not come with the least idea of staying, but only to 
gee what Gabrielle was like and whether they could get 
on together, and how she was that independent that if 
she hadn't liked Gabrielle, and hadn't thought Gabrielle 
liked her, she wouldn't have remained a moment in 
the house. 

* But I do like her. I took to her from the first ; I 
saw she was just my style from the moment I looked 
into her eyes,' the effusive Paulina went on. ' Ileal jam, 
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I call her. This young lady don't understand what 
real jam is, I see. Nor you neither, Gabrielle, I dare 
say ? ' She laughed at the notion of their ignorance. 

' I don't know what it means,' Gabrielle said in a 
disheartened tone, as of one who had no profound 
anxiety to learn. 

*Pray do explain,' Miss Elvin urged. She had 
already convinced herself that Gabrielle was dying with 
shame because of this dreadful sister-in-law, and she was 
anxious to draw Paulina out as much as possible in 
order that Gabrielle's pride might have the fall which 
she considered providentially due to it. ' It is some 
American expression, I suppose ? Is it Mark Twain ? ' 

' Well, now, that is funny ! ' Paulina explained. 
^ That I should come all this way to teach London slang 
to you two London ladies I Why, that's a London say- 
ing, real jam is. It's the music-halls, I think ; and you 
a singer too, and you didn't know that I ' 

*I don't sing at the music-halls,' Miss Elvin said 
in a tone of infinite scorn. 

'No? They get a good screw at the music-halls, 
I'm told. Some first-class artists came out of the 
music-halls too. But I'm not American, you know, 
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Fm English to the backbone ; I'm a regular cockney, 
bom within sound of Bow Bells. My poor Phil had a 
notion — one of his odd ideas — that nobody ever waH 
bom in London ; and it is curious, if you ask people, 
how you find almost everyone you ask was bom in the 
provinces. But I always told him his notion wouldn't 
wash ; for I was bom within the sound of Bow Bells 
themselves.' 

Paulina's apologies for her lack 'of proper dinner- 
dress were not only superfluous, but had the incon- 
venient eflFect of drawing attention to the fact that her 
get-up, such as it was, displayed a good deal of gorgeous- 
ness, and contrasted with the pre-Raphaelite dead 
colouring and scant ornament of Miss Elvin's attire, and 
the extreme simplicity of Gabrielle's dress. Further, 
Paulina had contrived to extemporise a sort of imita- 
tion dinner-toilette, according to her idea of its re- 
quirements, by turning in a considerable portion of 
the neck and front of her dress, and so managing to 
make a very respectable display of bust crossed and 
recrossed with massy chains of gold. Paulina drank a 
great deal of wine at dinner ; and for Gabrielle and 
Miss Elvin wine was rather an ornamental accessory of 
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the dinner-table than a part of the meal. She also 
asked for soda-water, and for a little brandy to com- 
pound with it. She had a very vigorous, healthy 
appetite ; and her capacity for the consumption of sweets 
proved to be something remarkable. When Gabrielle's 
maid was a little slow about the opening of the soda- 
water, Paulina good-naturedly said, * Hand it over, my 
dear ; I fancy I can do that better than you can,' and 
made her boast good by proving that she could do it a 
great deal better. 

^I can open a bottle of soda or a bottle of fizz,' 
Paulina said with well-founded pride, 'and never as 
much as wink.' 

It was a trying evening for all three. But it would 
surely have surprised Gabrielle if she could have known 
that it was most of all trying to Paulina, who ate and 
drank with such an appearance of content and relish. 
Paulina had a hard struggle many a time tx) keep down 
her temper, and not to have what she would have called a 
flare-out. She saw in a moment that the little sallow 
girl, as she called Miss Elvin, was giving herself airs 
and looking down on her. And she thought, with a 
fierce longing for the chance, how short a time it would 
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take her to knock the conceit out of the girl. Then 
"even Gabrielle's sweet and kindly ways sometimes 
aroused in her a spirit of antagonism. *Why is she 
any better than me, I want to know ? ' she mentally 
asked herself. * I haven't had any bringing up ; if I 
had, I dare say I should be just as good and just as 
much of a lady as her.' But Paulina was for the present 
playing a part ; and she was determined to play it out. 
As she boasted to Fielding, she was quite clever enough 
to take on any part that might best commend her to 
the people she sought to please ; and she thought she 
had hit upon the best way to * fetch ' Gabrielle, as she 
would herself have put it. She knew that the one part 
she could rot sustain was that of a lady. The moment 
she spoke to Gabrielle she saw that it would l)e of no 
use attempting any imitation of the part with her. 
She had thought for a moment of doing the high 
tragedy; but she fancied she saw something in Gabrielle's 
manner that would have made that attempt unpromis- 
ing. In another moment or two her genuine natural 
cleverness enabled her to get at the reality of Gabrielle's 
character. She saw its simplicity, its generosity, its 
chivalry, if we may apply such a word to a woman's 
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nature, its Quixotry. * At the age of two,' she said to 
herself, ' I wasn't as innocent as that. Lord, how could 
I be ? ' She made up her mind at once. The part of 
a kind-hearted, unaffected, untaught woman was the 
thing for Gabrielle, she felt certain. Not goody-goody, 
but honest and good-natured. A frank confession of 
humble bringing-up and lack of education, and an appeal 
to the generosity of Grabrielle not to be ashamed of her 
because she hadn't had a good bringing-up — that, she 
thought, was the card to play. She played it accord- 
ingly ; and she saw that things were going on very well. 
But there were moments when the performance came a 
little hard upon her. She remembered a night when 
she flung a woman on the floor in New Orleans and 
trampled on her. If Miss Gertrude Elvin could have 
known how often this pleasant recollection was passing 
through the mind of her companion at Gabrielle's table, 
and how the past triumph was re-enacted in imagination 
with her for its victim, she would have found the little 
banquet far less agreeable even than it actually was. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PAULINA STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

The day after the arrival of the unexpected guest at 
Gabrielle's, Fielding — perhaps we may still describe 
him simply as we have always hitherto known him — 
was on his way to pay a visit to Paulina's hostess. 
One result of Gabrielle's good oflBces between the 
brothers naturally was to place Fielding in the position 
of a recognised friend. The new phase of Fielding's 
existence was very delightful to him. He would in 
any case probably have enjoyed the novelty of it as he 
did most novelties ; and would have liked the West-end 
London life if only as a change after the Southern 
States and Bolingbroke Place. But he had now one or 
two particular reasons for liking the change. 

He was greatly touched by his brother's way of 
receiving him, and of renewing their affection, or rather 
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making way for an aflFection which before had had no 
chance of existence. Nothing could have been less like 
what Fielding might have expected than the ways of 
his brother towards him. If Wilberforce had discovered 
some entirely new and incomparable way of lighting 
his house, he could not have been more pleased than 
he was with the novelty of having a brother. He was 
never done talking to all the people he knew about 
^^my brother, don't you know?— my brother . Clarkson ; 
just come back from somewhere; splendid fellow: you 
positively must know him.' He took Clarkson all over 
his town house from garret to basement, to show him 
all the recent improvements. He proposed to take 
him down to his country place presently, where there 
were still greater wonders to be exhibited, for the genius 
of practical science had to do there with gardens, 
grounds, and game, horses and stables, dogs and kennels, 
as well as with jBreplaces and windows. Meantime, he 
hurried him down to Sydenham to show him a little 
place he had there quite near the Crystal Palace, and 
where he was trying plans for the acclimatisation of 
various foreign shrubs and flowers. He was always 
telling Clarkson they must have a long talk over old 
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times together ; but the long talk never seemed likely 
to come oflf, for whenever they were alone Wilberforce 
had alvvays some new device in the way of industrial 
science on which to consult his brother. He persisted 
in the assumption that a man who had been in so many 
foreign countries as Clarkson must be an authority on 
all subjects connected with the building, furnishing, 
lighting, and ventilating of houses. 

Fielding fell into all this in his usual companionable 
way. He declared that he was getting already softened 
and spoiled by civilisation ; and he persisted in retain- 
ing his old lodging in Bolingbroke Place, and in going 
there to pass a night when he felt inclined. But for 
the present at least he was in a manner taken captive 
by his brother's kindness and good-fellowship, and he 
liked the new life remarkably well. He was always 
saying to himself that such a life would never suit 
him, that he was made for a gipsy or a tramp ; and he 
was always making up his mind that he must go some- 
where and do something to-morrow. But meantime he 
was like that son of Cato the younger, of whom the 
epigram set forth that he had passed we know not hovt 
many days in going to-morrow. 
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One other novelty in which Sir Wilberforce took a 
manifest and undisguised delight was the society of 
Gabrielle. He made up his mind to go to Lady Honey- 
bell's whenever there was a chance of her being there ; 
and he called to see her sometimes at her own house, 
and talked a great deal with her whenever he had the 
opportunity. Fielding was generally with him on these 
occasions, and therefore grew to be quite an established 
friend of Grabrielle's. It sometimes seemed to her as 
if she surely must have known him for years instead 
of a few weeks. 

This particular day, however, Fielding set out to 
call on Grabrielle without his brother. He was anxious 
to speak to her about the Vanthorpe affair. He had 
heard or come at the knowledge of something which 
made him more than ever suspicious of Paulina's move- 
ments and purposes, and he thought it would be of 
great importance to put Grabrielle on her guard. He 
little suspected that at the very time when he was 
making his way to Grabrielle's with this object, his 
name was on the lips of her and of the woman from 
whom he would if possible have kept her wide as the 
poles apart. 

I 2 
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If Gabrielle Vanthorpe had been dealing in unholy 
arts, and had conjured up, to scare her friends, some 
abhorrent phantom she could not now exorcise and 
banish, she could hardly have felt more painfully re- 
sponsible and self-reproachful. She thought with sick- 
ening misgivings of the part she had taken, slight as it 
was, in bringing up the spectre of Paulina to vex the 
future life of Mrs. Leven. Why did she meddle or 
make in the matter ? she kept asking herself. True, it 
was at no call of hers, and by no quest of hers, that the 
extraordinary Paulina presented herself. But Gabrielle 
had long been wishing to find some trace of Philip Van- 
thorpe, and had thought, not surely in any ignoble way, 
to find her own account in it by commending herself to 
his mother; and now she seemed like some unlucky 
creature who, by a single unhallowed wish, has sum- 
moned an unwelcome apparition that will never cease 
to haunt. Every hour she spent in Paulina's company 
more and more convinced her that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to induce Mrs. Leven to endure such 
a daughter-in-law. If she could only believe Paulina 
to be an impostor — but there was no use in thinking 
of such a thing. Paulina had referred to Fielding 
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as a witness to the truth of her story. Indeed, 
it would be impossible to doubt it. She had told 
Gabrielle a hundred things about Philip Vanthorpe's 
younger days and his quarrels with his mother, of 
which Gabrielle remembered to have' heard in a vague 
half-hushed sort of way before, and which certainly 
Paulina could only have heard from Vanthorpe him- 
self. 

There was something uncomfortable, uncanny about 
the woman which made her companionship more oppres- 
sive to Gabrielle than any mere lack of education or 
good manners could have done. There was something 
sinister about her when the surface of good-heartedness 
was ruffled for a moment by any hint of contradiction. 
Gabrielle had seen her eyebrows contract and a light 
flash from her eyes once or twice as she looked at Miss 
Elvin, which had alarming suggestions about it as of 
the cage of a wild animal or a maniac's cell. Then, 
where was the child ? It was now well on in the after- 
noon of the day after her arrival, and Paulina did not 
appear particularly anxious about the child. The whole 
world seemed to have grown perplexed for Gabrielle 
since this ill-omened visitor came inside her threshold. 
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Yet to her Paulina was only exuberant good-nature and 
gratitude. 

' I must do something, I must send for some one 
— take some one's advice,' the troubled Gabrielle 
thought. ' Major Leven ? — Mr. Fielding, surely, would 
be better.' 

*Had I not better write a line to Mr. Fielding, 
and ask him to come and see you, Paulina? ' Gabrielle 
asked. They two were alone. ' He will wish to see 
you, and you will like to see him.' 

* Law, Gabrielle, send for him as soon as you like, 
if it's any ease to your mind, my dear ; if you don't 
feel quite sure about yours truly, Fielding will soon 
give you satisfaction on that point. He can't deny 
that I am myself, anyhow ; he can't say that this girl 
isn't the wife of Philip Vanthorpe. But don't send for 
him on my account, I beg of you, nor on hiw, my dear. 
We don't particularly want to see each other, I can tell 
you.' 

' But he was such a friend of your husband ? ' 

* Just so ; but the friend of the husband isn't always 
the friend of the wife, dear; especially if the wife 
should happen to l;e too fond of the husband. Any 
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how, Master Fielding don't like me now ; I dare say he 
won't have a good word for me ; but send for him as 
soon as ever you like, Gabrielle ; I see it would be some- 
thing of a satisfaction to you, and I don't blame you. 
Why should you take my word ? although I know I 
could take your word for anything, once I looked into 
your eyes. Send for Fielding, dear, right away. It 
don't matter to me at all. We are not very good friends ; 
but we shan't come to words in your presence, I dare 
say.' 

Gabrielle foimd this sort of talk unendurable. 

' Perhaps if I were to consult Major Leven ' 

' That's the husband of the old lady ? ' 

' Please, Paulina, don't call Mrs. Leven the old lady, 
I don't like it ; she is not old.' 

' That's only my way, Gabrielle dear. You'll 
not mind me when you have known me a longer 
time.' 

Gabrielle's heart sank at the suggestion. 

^ Mrs. Leven is a lady many people find it difficult 
to deal with,' Gabrielle explained. ' She is a noble 
woman at heart, but she has strong predilections — 
strong likings and dislikings, I mean.' 
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* I'll bring her to reason, depend upon it. Ain't I 
her eldest son's wife?' 

' Yes, but then you must remember, Paulina, that 
her son left her very early, and she may not admit any 
claim on her ; and she is married again — and I think 
we had better make our appeal to her feelings and her 
heart.' 

* You leave it to me, my dear : I'll bring her to 
reason soon enough,' the complacent Paulina said. ' The 
sooner she falls in with my views and the quieter she 
keeps me, the less talk and exposure there will be, don't 
you see ? Folks like her don't like family aflFairs talked 
of.' 

' I don*t think that would have much eflFect on Mrs. 
Leven, Paulina ; it would not have any on me,' Gabrielle 
said firmly. 

Paulina was afraid she had been going too far. 

' Oh, for that matter,' she said softly, ' I am well 
aware I haven't any sort of claim on you, Gabrielle, only 
what your kind heart and your nature give. You are 
very good to take me on my own word even. You have 
been only too good already. The moment you say 
" go," I'll go, Gabrielle ; and I shall still owe you good 
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will for some happy, happy hours of shelter and kind- 
ness.' 

At this moment it was announced to Gabrielle that 
Mr. Fielding had called. She hailed his coming with 
delight. 

' Here is Mr. Fielding, Paulina ; we will see him at 
once. I am so glad I ' 

^ Now for a nice piece of acting,' thought Paulina. 

Gabrielle went forward to welcome Fielding with 
special cordiality. The room was somewhat darkened, 
for the summer was growing on, and Paulina, for all 
her Southern experiences, declared that she could not 
bear the sun. Fielding did not at once see who was 
with Gabrielle, although her manner made him sure 
that she had something out of the common to say to 
him. 

^ You have come at the very time when we wanted 
you, Mr. Fielding,' the almost breathless Gabrielle said. 
^ You see I have an old friend of yours with me. You 
have not forgotten this lady ? ' 

^ If you have forgotten me I shall take it unkind of 
you. Fielding,' the lady said for herself, half rising from 
her chair in a languid way. And Fielding saw that 
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the woman whom it was his special eflfort to keep from 
touching Gabrielle with even the slightest contact was 
under her roof and seated in closest companionship with 
her. His mind went back in a moment to some of the 
scenes of Philip Vanthorpe's later life ; to the fierce 
quarrels he himself had witnessed ; to what he had seen 
with his own eyes of Paulina's savage temper, animal 
love of food and drink, revolting coquetry, and almost 
brutal vulgarity ; and as he now saw her by Gabrielle's 
side, his first wild feeling was regret that she was not a 
man whom he could thrust by force from that sweet 
and gracious home. 

He did not even speak to Gabrielle at first. 

^ How did you come here ? ' he asked sternly of the 
unabashed Paulina. 

' I came to see my sister-in-law, Mrs. Albert Van- 
thorpe — why shouldn't I come to see her ? She is not 
ashamed of me because I wasn't well brought up and 
wasn't bom a lady. And why ? Because she's a lady 
herself.' 

^ How on earth did you find her out ? ' he asked, 
turning to Gabrielle. ^ I thought you gave me your 
promise ^' 
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* I have not broken any promise,' Gabrielle said, 
rather coldly. His manner was a little too sharp, she 
thought. It was hardly the manner he ought to assume 
to any woman. ' My sister-in-law is here of her own 
wish. She came to see me; and I have welcomed 
her.' 

' Who told you her name ? ' he now addressed liim- 
self once more to Paulina. ' How did you get to know 
it?' 

' I don't suppose my whereabouts was very hard to 
find out, Mr. Fielding,' Gabrielle said, still cold in her 
manner towards him. ' There is a London directory ; 
and the name of Vanthorpe is not quite so common as 
that of Smith,' 

^ But she never knew your name.' 
' My name is her name, Mr. Fielding.' 
^ Yes, yes, it is now ; of course it is her name by 
right — but she never knew it. She never heard the 
name of Vanthorpe ; she was always called Clarkson ; it 
was a whim of poor Philip's to suppress his own name 
— a whim at first, but after his marriage a very serious 
purpose. When I saw her the other day I told her that 
no one but myself knew anything about the whole 
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story, and that I would not tell her your name unless on 
conditions — that she knows.' 

^That's all true enough, Gabrielle,' Paulina said 
meekly. ^My poor husband did go by the name of 
Clarkson out in the States; but I don't see what's 
the odds of that now. I was Philip Vanthorpe's 
wife, Mr. Fielding, his lawful wife ; you won't deny 
that ? ' 

' You were his wife ; that's only too true.' 

* Well,' said Gabrielle, interposing, ^ I think that is 
all I want to know, Mr. Fielding. She was the lawful 
wife of my husband's brother : she loved him, and he 
loved her, and he is dead ; and she comes to me. Let 
others do as they like, I'll not refuse to own her, and 
she shall always be welcome here.' 

Paulina seized Gabrielle's hand and covered it with 
kisses, and then pressed it to her breast. Fielding 
made a movement as if he would pluck the hand away. 
But he stopped. 

' StuflF I play-acting ! ' were his genial words. 

^ I told you, Gabrielle,' Paulina said ; ' I said Mr. 

Fielding didn't like me. I told you he would not have 

good word for me ; he was always trying to make my 
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husband distrust me. He knows why he don't like me, 
and I know it too ; but let that pass.' 

Fielding v^as about to break in angrily upon her. 
But he checked himself. He was not going to wrangle 
with such a woman in that presence ; or to condescend 
to vindicate his motives or his conduct by a word. 

'Let that pass,' Paulina hurried on, seeing with 
joy that she was gaining something of an advantage. 
' I can be generous if he can't. The only thing I told 
you that he couldn't do, Gabrielle, was that he couldn't 
deny that I was Philip Vanthorpe's wife, and that Phil 
Vanthorpe loved me. You see he don't deny it, and 
you see he would deny it if he could.' 

' Yes,' said Fielding, who saw that remonstrance 
was now useless, ' I would deny it if I could ; I only 
wish I could.' 

' You see ! ' Paulina exclaimed triumphantly. 

'Now, Mr. Fielding,' Gabrielle said, returning to 
composure not without an eflfort, ' you see our minds 
are made up here, and I am sure you have too much 
sense to think of arguing with women when they tell 
you they have made up their minds. I hoped my 
sister-in-law would have found a warmer friend in you ; 
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but I am glad that at least you don't refuse to help 
her to establish her identity. I want your advice about 
her. I am sure you will give me good advice.' 

* Yes ; I will give you good advice ; but will you 
take it when it is given ? ' 

^ I should like first to know what it is ; I don't 
intend to commit myself, Mr. Fielding.' 

' My advice is this — about your brother's wife I have 
only one advice to oflfer ' 

* Shall I leave the room, Gabrielle?' Paulina asked. 
'I don't mind at all. You can talk about me more 
freely, perhaps, when I'm not in the way.' 

' No, no ; yov. must stay,' Gabrielle said. 

' I had rather you heard what I have to say,' Fielding 
added. ^My advice is this — don't have this woman 
staying in your house. Buy her off, if you will — I 
don't advise it, but if you like buy her oflf, or get Mrs. 
Leven to buy her oflf ; but don't keep her under your 
roof. She is not a woman to be a companion of yours ; 
I am not talking now about what she calls her character. 
If she were as good as the goddess Diana in that sort 
of way, she is not a companion for you ; and I tell you 
some harm will come of having her near you. Do any- 
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thing you will in the way of kindness or charity ; but 
don't allow her to remain in your house.' 

* What has he to say against me ? ' Paulina asked 
still in her meek fashion. ^ Let him say anything he 
will, Gabrielle ; I don't mind ; I'm not afraid. Ask 
him what he has to say against me : it's only fair he 
should speak out.' 

' Yes, that seems only fair, Mr. Fielding,' Gabrielle 
said. *I believe men always hold to some principle 
of not insinuating a charge without giving one a chance 
of defending himself; is there not some such prin- 
ciple among you? Why should I not be a friend to 
one who is so nearly connected with me, and who 
wants my friendship? Would you act so in such a 
case?' 

' I hope I should listen to the sincere advice of one 
who knew more than I could know ' 

* No, Mr. Fielding ; you would do nothing of the 
kind. I don't believe you would; I am sure you 
would not. You would never turn your back on any- 
one whom you ought to care for merely because of 
some vague hints and objections. You would not do 
it ; neither will I.' 
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' I suppose it is useless,' Fielding said warmly, ' to 
expect a woman to listen to reason.' 

' See the way you treat us I ' Gabrielle said, speaking 
quickly and with an emotion that now and then seemed 
likely to stop her speaking altogether. ^ We are never 
done hearing that women have no principles of honour, 
and feir-play, and all the rest of it ; that they listen to 
stories told behind people's backs, and hit people when 
they are down ; and that only men are open and fair, 
and meet things face to face, and I don't know what 
else I And when we try to act on your principles of 
manly fair dealing, see what comes of it I Then you 
tell us that we never can be reasonable, because we 
don't simply do as we are told, and cast off anyone 
who has a claim on us without asking why or where- 
fore; because some man chooses to say she is not 
worthy of your help, but I won't tell you why I You 
can't have all of us this way, Mr. Fielding ; you must 
take some of us one way or the other. I choose to act 
on your own principles ; and I will stand by a friend like 
a man.' 

Gabrielle looked exceedingly unlike a man at this 
moment. Her eyes were sparkling with tears, and her 
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voice was all tremulous ; and she looked strikingly hand- 
some and intensely feminine. She took Paulina's hand 
the while and turned towards Fielding with a look of 
something like defiance. 

^I should like you to stand by your friend,' he 
said, ' if that was all ; I am not a man to turn my 
back on a friend or advise anyone else to do such a 
thing. But is she your friend ? You see her for the 
first time ; you know nothing about her — I do I She 
broke poor Philip Vanthorpe's heart.' 

^It's not true,' Paulina protested in tones of injured 
and melancholy innocence. ' He died in my arms. If 
he were alive you wouldn't talk in this way. But I 
don't want to make any quarrels, Gabrielle, between 
you and your respectable friends. I ain't a respect- 
able person, I know, in that sense ; I am only a poor 
woman whom Philip Vanthorpe loved and made his 
wife.' 

' StuflF! ' interjected the ungracious Fielding. 

' I'll go away, Gabrielle ; I'll go away. God bless 
you always, anyhow ; for you believed me and were 
kind to me.' 

' You shall not go,' Gabrielle said ; * you shall stay 
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with me ; you are my sister-in-law, and you shall have 
a home here as long as you want one.' 

^Look here/ Fielding said, turning suddenly on 
the now flushed Paulina, ^what will you take to go 
away ? what is your sum ? It will come to tbat in time 
— why not give us the figure at once ? ' 

* You don't understand me, Mr. Fielding,' Paulina 
replied in a tone of noble scorn. 'You never did. 
You mistook me in more ways than one. What is my 
price to go away ? I'll tell you. One word from the 
lady of this house. Let this lady say the word "go," 
and I'm gone. Now you have your answer. These are my 
terms.' 

' I say stay,' Gabrielle declared ; ' I say you shall 
not go. And now surely we need not say any more 
about all this ? I am sorry if you are offended, Mr. 
Fielding, or if I seemed angry. I am sure you meant 
well and kindly ; but you don't understand women.' 

' That he don't,' interjected Paulina. 

' We have some principles of fair-play, and we have 
our code of chivalry. I heard you talk once of some- 
body with whom it would not be safe to go tiger-hunt- 
ing. He would back out, I suppose, in the moment 
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of danger, and leave his friend in the lurch. Well, I 
think there are women you might go tiger-hunting 
with ; I am one.' 

Fielding remembered the illustration to which she 
was referring in her emotional way. It was, indeed, 
rather a favourite illustration of his own. It was 
meant to picture the kind of man who, good and worthy 
enough in other ways, could not be trusted to stay by 
his friend to the last out of pure companionship and 
loyalty. It touched him now to hear her cite his own 
words even in objection to himself. 

' One thing will you do ? ' he asked. ' Will you 
put her a plain question — where is Philip Vanthorpe's 
child ? ' 

' I do not mean to ask her any question now,' 
Gabrielle replied. ^ She will tell me all that I want to 
know, I am sure, time enough. I think she has had 
questioning enough for one day.' 

Gabrielle was now very angry. She could not un- 
derstand how Fielding could act what seemed to her 
so unfair a part. She could not understand how he 
could expect her to sanction it or join in it. She felt 
hurt to think that he could have known so little of 
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her. A man must despise women in his heart, she 
thought, who could expect them to act like that. If 
any drop of poison from Paulina's half-spoken hints 
about the cause of his recent dislike to herself minglerf 
in any way with Grabrielle's feelings then, Gabrielle was 
not herself conscious of its influence. She was grieved 
and angered that Fielding should have misunderstood 
her, and expected her to play an ungenerous part 
towards the unfortunate Paulina. It came on her mind 
with a flush of pride in the recollection that it was 
only the- other day she had heard insinuations made 
against himself and had refused to believe them. 

* Well,' Fielding said, ' I suppose there is no use 
in our talking of this any more, Mrs. Vanthorpe? 
You asked me for my advice and I gave it to you 
honestly. You won't take it, and there's an end.' 

* I know what you would think of me,' she answered, 
' if I were to take such advice in any other affair. We 
should hear something about the high principles of 
women then I ' 

He presently left her. Each was angry with the 
other. Paulina was doubly, trebly delighted. She had 
made her game, as she would have put it, to her own 
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entire satisfaction. If she might have ventured on 
such a performance, it would have greatly delighted 
her to execute a wild dance of triumph in the very face 
of the discomfited Fielding. As it was, she could not 
refrain from flinging at him one saucy look of exulta- 
tion as he passed out of the room. He saw it, and she 
meant that he should see it. She would have lost half 
the joy of her cleverly won success if she could not have 
thus taken Fielding into her confidence and let him 
know distinctly that she had been only playing a part 
and that she considered herself to have won, and there- 
fore was free to mock at his confusion. 

That night Eobert Charlton and his wife were sit- 
ting in their room in Bolingbroke Place rather late. 
Eobert was seized with a fit of hard work, and was toil- 
ing away assiduously, and in silence, his head down. 
Janet was engaged in some sewing. She was very much 
depressed and out of spirits. She had not seen any- 
thing of Mrs. Vanthorpe for many days. Mrs. Bramble, 
her aunt, had come to see Janet once or twice, and 
had brought her some scraps of gossip, but they were 
not, somehow, of a nature to gladden Janet. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the door. Charlton 
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started from his work and stood up like a man who 
fancies he sees a ghost. His wife started merely on 
seeing him start. 

' Was that a knock, Janet f ' 

* I think so, dear. It's late ; I wonder who it can 
be.' 

* Don't you go,' he said, motioning her back. ' Don't 
you go.' 

He was moving towards the door. The knock was 
heard once more, and there was a certain impatience 
in it. 

* Do you think it is some woman ? ' Eobert asked. 
Why he did not open the door at once or let her 

open it, his wife could not guess. A voice was heard 
outside. 

' I do declare it's Mr. Fielding I ' Janet exclaimed. 
Her husband drew back. 

' Fielding ? ' he said. ^ So it is — you open the door, 
Janet.' 

Janet promptly opened the door. 

* Why, Mr. Fielding, I said it was you I ' 
' Well, Janet, are you glad to see me ? ' 

* Indeed I am.' 
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For a moment or two Eobert kept far back in the 
room, almost like one who expects to have to stand 
suddenly on his defence. Then, seeming to take a 
more satisfactory view of the visit, he came forward to 
meet Fielding. 

'Well, Charlton, here you are as usual working 
away.' 

' We didn't expect to see you, Mr. Fielding.' 

' Didn't you really, Mr. Charlton ? Why not now, 
might one ask? A man may occasionally visit his 
rooms, mayn't he ? ' 

' Yes ; but when one has become a grand swell, you 
know, and lives with one's friends in a great West-end 
square, one isn't expected to come back very often to a 
den like this.' 

*Piff-pafif! I have been back to the den several 
times lately, only you didn't know anything about it. 
I come and go, follow my own whim as usual, Charlton. 
Don't you remember the talk we had one night about 
the rolling-stone and the mill-stone ? I like the den ; 
perhaps it suits me best.' 

^ We are glad to see you again, Mr. Fielding, at 
all events,' the meek Janet ventured to say. 
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* Thank you, Janet, I do believe you are. I don't 
quite know about your husband; but he is such a 
surly old bear, one never expects much gladness from 
him. I say, Charlton, are you well acquainted with 
the history of Ireland under the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth?' 

* No, I can't say that I am.' 

* Because if you were you would know that there 
was a distinguished Irish chieftain of that time who 
went by the name of Surly-boy. I should think you 
must be a descendant of his.' 

* Well, there's nothing to make a man particularly 
lively here. You have more the luck of it, Mr. Field- 
ing.'. 

* To be sure ; yes, your only jig-maker I Well, I 
have come now to hale you and Janet — Mrs. Robert 
Charlton, of course I mean — by force of arms, if needs 
be, down to supper in my little den, just as we had it 
once before, don't you remember, Janet ? ' 

Yes, Janet remembered very well. That was indeed 
a pleasant night. The young man's voice sounded sweet 
and cheery in her ears that had heard scarcely any 
but repining and melancholy tones for a long time, and 
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Janet had always greatly liked Fielding and his kindly, 
companionable ways. To-night, however, she looked 
at him with something of a doubtful expression. His 
gaiety of manner did not seem quite like the old thing, 
somehow ; it appeared to her to be forced and unnatural. 
Perhaps, she conjectured, he is only doing this to show 
that he doesn't think any the less of his old friends 
because he has gone back to his grand family. It was 
kind of him all the same, she thought. 

Eobert accepted the invitation, much to his wife's 
surprise. 

' Come, Janet, be quick,' he said ; ' don't keep 
Mr. Fielding waiting.' 

' Keep Mr. Fiddlestick ! ' said Fielding. ^ We need 
not be so high and mighty in our politeness, need we, 
Charlton ? ' 

*We have been hearing such wonderful things about 
you, Mr. Fielding,' Janet said in her delight, as she 
was preparing to go downstairs. 

^ Truly, Janet ? Anything good ? That would be 
odd news, indeed, wouldn't it ? ' 

* Oh, yes, delightful news ; all about you and your 
brother, and how fond he is of you, and how you are 
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always going to live with him, and be always a gentle- 
man ; oh, I beg pardon, I don't mean that^' and Janet 
blushed. 

* Don't mean what, Janet ? Don't mean that I am 
going to be a gentleman ? Why, now you are hard upon 
me.' 

* Oh, no, no I I only meant that of course you were 
always a gentleman ; there's nothing new in that ; 
money can't alter that.' 

* Janet, you chatter too much,' her husband said. 

* Not too much for me,' Fielding said. * It gives 
me pleasure to hear a friendly voice. Go ahead, Janet, 
chatter away, if your husband will call it chattering.' 

No modest little woman ever yet found her fluency 
of speech increased on being told by one of two listeners 
that she chattered too much, and enjoined by the other 
to chatter away. Janet became silent all at once. 

* You've stopped her up,' said Fielding ; ' see what 
an unlucky fellow you are, Charlton.' 

' It was you stopped me up more than Eobert, Mr. 
Fielding,' Janet said in great good humour, ' for you 
told me to chatter away.' 

* Very well ; and why don't you chatter away ? ' 
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' Oh, because I seemed to be only making a fool of 
myself, and one does not like that.' 

* I wish I could make a fool of myself.' 
^ Why so, Mr. Fielding ? ' 

' Because that would prove that the thing had not 

yet been done, Janet ; there would be some comfort in 

that.' 

' Talking of people making fools of themselves,' 

Eobert interrupted, ^ is it true what we hear about Mrs. 

Vanthorpe ? ' 

' What do you hear about her ? ' 

' They say she is going to be married.' 

' Oh, I don't believe a word of it,' said Janet. ' It's 

only some nonsense my aunt has got into her head ; I 

wouldn't repeat such things, Eobert.' 

^ Why not ? Where's the harm ? Mr. Fielding is 

sure to know whether it is true or isn't.' 

* Why should I be sure to know ? ' Fielding asked. 

' Well, because the story goes that she is to be Lady 
Fielding — that she is going to marry your brother.' 

'Oh, Eobert 1' Janet protested. 

' I know nothing about it,' Fielding said carelessly. 
' I am not by any means my brother's keeper ; and Mrs. 
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Vanthorpe isn't likely to consult me. Come along ; let 
us have supper, and let who will marry or talk of 
marriages.' 

He drew Janet's arm within his own and swept her 
down the stairs, leaving Eobert to follow at such pace 
as suited him. Janet looked timorously into his face 
as they went down. She wished her husband had not 
talked in such a way; she could not understand why he 
had done so — ^it was so unlike Eobert to repeat what he 
was fond of calling women's silly gossip, and he generally 
professed the poorest opinion of anything said by Janet's 
aimt, even when it happened to be good sense. But 
Mr. Fielding did not seem to have paid much attention 
to Eobert's words ; at least, he talked and rattled all the 
way down as if he were in the highest spirits. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUNSTROKE. 

A TRAVELLER in a tropical country goes about for 
days, or months, and braves the sun and the climate, 
and suffers nothing ; perhaps, if he be of a specially 
hardy mould, scarcely thinks about such a thing as 
danger. Suddenly one day he is cleft down by a sun- 
stroke. Why that day more than another ? The con- 
ditions were the same to all appearance for him all the 
days before. So many days that could be counted, so 
many sun-rays that could not be counted, had shone on 
his unharmed head; and why on this one particular 
day does this one particular ray cleave him down ? 
Was that sunbeam charged from all eternity before to 
do the work, as Madame de Sevigne declares the cannon- 
ball to have been that struck down the great Turenne ? 
The question is asked now a propoa only of so 
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unhistoric and unimportant a person as Clarkson Field- 
ing. He had been out and about the world for many 
years, young as he still was; he had been his own 
master almost since he was a boy ; he had seen many 
countries ; he was fond of making acquaintances every- 
where ; he must have met and known, on a moderate 
computation, some hundreds of pretty women, and he 
had never until now felt one real thrill or pang of love. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that many of these women 
were not handsomer and cleverer than Grabrielle Van- 
thorpe ; and yet it was the ray from Q-abrielle's kindly 
eyes that gave him his sunstroke. The thing might 
not have been surprisiDg if he were one who disliked 
women and kept aloof from them, and was at last drawn, 
or dragged, into companionship with a woman, and so 
fell the easier victim. It would not have been sur- 
prising if he were one who had a low opinion of 
women generally, and was at length suddenly forced 
to see that there was one woman at least deserving 
of a better judgment. But Fielding had always liked 
the society of women, so long as they were easy and 
agreeable. He liked to be on pleasant terms of cama- 
raderie with an intelligent woman of any class ; and 
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even if she were not particularly intelligent, as in the 
case of Janet Charlton, he liked her if she were genial 
and friendly. He was never conscious of having been 
shy or constrained in the society of women: there 
never was a time when he could not have looked a girl 
straight in the face ; there never was, until now, a time 
when his pulse would have quickened by one beat at 
meeting or parting with a woman, except as it might 
have quickened at meeting or parting with some man, 
his friend. Not that he had not had flirtations and what 
are called love affairs. He was far too curious a student 
of human nature not to put himself in the way of such 
experiences; but he had never found his rest much 
disturbed by them. The moment he saw Grabrielle 
Vanthorpe he fell in love with her. It did not even 
take him long to be conscious to the full of what had 
happened. 

He did not by any means like the new sensation. 
It disturbed him ; it was opposed to all his ways ; it 
marred his easy enjoyment of life ; it was a new and 
strange element disarranging the established economy 
of his irresponsible existence. He had known himself, 
or had fancied he knew himself, for some time, and 
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had never supposed he could turn into a fond lover. 
Besides, when the new sensation came, it seemed utterly 
out of the question to suppose it could lead to anything 
more than simple disturbance to himself. He did not 
even stop for one moment to contemplate the possibility 
of Grabrielle Vanthorpe falling in love with him, and 
marrying him. It may as well, indeed, be said that if 
the possibility had occurred to his mind at the earlier 
stages of their acquaintance, it would have brought him 
little comfort. He did not want to be married ; he 
did not think he was by any means the sort of person 
to undertake the responsibility of a married life. It 
seemed to him as much out of keeping with all his 
schemes and ideas of existence, as to be governor of 
the Bank of England, or Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
How was a man to know, he had sometimes thought in 
other days, whether he would like to be married or 
not ? A woman might be very good company for an 
hour or two — but every day and for ever ? He rather 
sympathised with the American lady who declined to 
get married on the ground that she couldn't have a 
man always dangling at her heels. He did not feel 
the least anxiety to have a woman always dangling at 
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his heels. It would be intolerable when the thing 
was done to know that it could not be undone, and had 
to be tolerated. 

Therefore, when Fielding became conscious of the 
new sensation, he chafed against it vehemently. He 
tried hard to shake himself loose of it ; perhaps we 
may say to laugh himself out of it. He tried not to 
believe in it. For a while he really did not, or would 
not, believe in it. Death is a thing for others, not for 
us — that we all know. The strange new pain that would 
seem to us significant beyond misapprehension for 
another, cannot be death for us — oh, no, it is impossi- 
ble ; it is this, it is that, it cannot be death. So it 
was at first with Fielding and his new sensation. It 
could not be love: absurd, impossible. But after a 
little there was no mistaking the thing ; and Fielding 
looked the reality fairly in the face, and saw that his 
time too had come, and that the whole conditions of his 
life had changed. Not poppy, nor mandragora, could 
ever steep his senses in such forgetfulness that the 
time to come should be as the time that was now gone 
for ever. 

Perhaps the worst of it was that the past life 
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seemed now as barren in bis eyes as tbe future. It 
seemed far worse : it seemed odious as well as barren. 
He hated tbe recollection of tbe experiences be bad 
gone tbrougb ; tbe pitiful amusements, tbe ignoble 
companionsbips, tbe worthless enterprises, tbe vapid 
love of change, the selfish pursuit of pleasures and 
whims — and oh, such tasteless pleasures, such paltry 
whims I His brother now seemed to him a thousand 
times superior, for all bis oddities and bis nonsense. 
Wilberforce had some purposes of practical good, at 
least. He bustled and fussed and busied himself about 
schemes which, if they came to anything, would do 
good to somebody. Nobody on earth would be the 
better for bis, Clarkson Fielding's, having lived ; or need 
care twopence if he were dead. 

It is perhaps needless to say that some, at least, of 
Fielding's respect for the schemes of Sir Wilberforce 
came from his observation of the respect with whicb 
Grabrielle Vanthorpe listened to them. Gabrielle, as 
we know, held nothing alien from her which in the 
slightest degree concerned the good, or even the comfort, 
of a man and a brother ; and she bad always listened 
with an interest, the more flattering because it was 
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genuine, to Sir Wilberforce's expositions of the good 
he was about to confer on civiKsed mankind, by his 
various applications of practical science to the improve- 
ment of the conditions of every-day life. Fielding 
began to grow more and more full of regard for Wil- 
berforce. In proportion to the strength of his old 
reluctance to come near his brother was now the 
revulsion of feeling towards him. Through half his 
life Fielding had made up his mind that his elder 
brother disliked him, and was glad to be rid of him, 
and would be sorry to see him again ; and now that 
he found Wilberforce so simple, so straightforward, so 
affectionate in his peculiar way, the heart of the 
younger man went out towards him with a remorseful 
tenderness. No one could have obliged Fielding more 
than by trying to injure Sir Wilberforce, and giving 
him, Fielding, a chance of getting at the wrong-doer. 
He felt as if he ought to be taking care of Wilberforce, 
who was so much his senior ; for there was something 
unspeakably boyish, not to say childlike, in Wilber- 
force's oddities and fads, and unnecessary unresting 
activity. 

' Tell you what, Clarkson,' the elder said one day as 
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they were leaving Gabrielle Vanthorpe, * that's one of 
the nicest women I know. You don't think so, no ? 
why not, Clarkson ? why not ? ' 

^ I didn't say she wasn't one of the nicest women 
I knew,' Fielding said ; ' I think she is the best woman 
I ever saw, and the most beautiful too, and the cleverest, 
and the sweetest, and the dearest — and anything else 
you like, Wilberforce. I'm open to a competition to 
see who can say the most in her praise, like two of the 
shepherds in Virgil singing the praises of some idyllic 
girl.' 

' No, I don't think I'll venture to compete, Clark- 
son — you had always more of the literary turn than I, 
i^y l^y ; 3,nd I never could care anything about these 
things of Virgil; stupidest things in the world they 
seem to me : I suppose you do really like them, since 
you say you do ; but I give you my word, I never 
could see anything in them but silly stuff, don't you 
know ? ' 

* What do they prove, after all ? ' Clarkson asked 
ironically, thinking of Newton and * Paradise Lost.' 

* Exactly,' Wilberforce said very contentedly ; * there 
it is ; what do they prove ? Why, look here, Clarkson, 
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these Bomans, do you know, with their poets, and their 
Tityruses, and Amaryllises, and all that lot, they hadn't 
a chimney to their houses. Call that greatness ? I 
don't.' 

* Well, if I don't agree with you in all that, I do 
agree with you about Mrs. Vanthorpe, Wilberforce ; I 
think her a charming woman, and a woman with a 
character and a heart.' 

* Grlad to hear you say so, Clarkson ; you have seen 
the world and cities and all that, like who is it — 
Ulysses or somebody— and you ought to be a judge of 
character. A man might do worse than marry Mrs. 
Vanthorpe ; eh, Clarkson, don't you think so ? ' 

Fielding was surprised at this remark, and looked 
into his brother's face. Wilberforce was quite un- 
moved. 

* Tell you what, Clarkson, I wish she would marry 
me ; I do indeed. I am not much of a marrying man ; 
but I suppose a man will be expected to marry some 
time or other. It's a sort of social duty one owes, I 
take it ; people will look for it ; and I think it is about 
time for me to be making up my mind. I am not like 
you with all the world before me ; I'm getting on, you 
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know. I have been thinking of this a good deal lately ; 
ever since I came to know her.' 

Fielding murmured out something about its being 
very natural and very proper, and doing equal honour 
to the head and heart of somebody ; he did not exactly 
explain whom he meant. He was indeed much be- 
wildered. 

' She's the nicest woman I ever knew,' Sir Wilber- 
force went on; 'much the nicest. She has no stuff 
and nonsense about her ; and she takes an interest in 
things ; I never knew so young a woman take such an 
interest in things. She would make a capital wife. A 
deuced deal yoimger than I am, of course ; but I don't 
think that is a matter of any consequence ; and then, 
having been left a widow all at once, you know, there's 
a kind of gravity about her, so that one doesn't think of 
her exactly as if she were a mere girl, you know ; and 
there wouldn't appear all the discrepancy that there is.' 

Fielding had indeed often noticed that the peculiar 
conditions of her life had given a sort of sweet gravity 
to Gabrielle's manner that made her seem less young, 
less like a girl, than she really was. Still, the idea of 
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a marriage between her and Sir Wilberforce seemed to 
him something preposterous. 

* Of course, this is all between ourselves, Clarkson ; 
I have only been thinking of it in a vague sort of way, 
you know ; I wouldn't mention it to anyone but you 
for all the world. I don't know, of course, whether 
she would have me. I am not the sort of fellow a 
handsome young woman would be likely to fall in love 
with ; I know that pretty well, not being quite a fool, 
Clarkson. But then I could ofifer her a good position, 
you know, and money enough ; and I fancy I shouldn't 
make half a bad hu^sband; and a woman might do 
worse, mightn't she, Clarkson? eh, eh? don't you think 
so?' 

Clarkson really did think so. He thought a woman 
might do a great deal worse than marry his honest, 
kindly, fussy brother ; and he said as much with em- 
phasis. 

' Thank you, Clarkson ; thank you very much ; I 
know you mean what you say. — Well, we'll think it 
over. You know, when one has gone to all this trouble, 
and has had all these houses arranged as perfectly as 
the practical science of the day can make them, one is 
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bound, I suppose, to put a woman over them, isn't be ? 
people will expect it ; people will expect it. Don't you 
think so ? ' 

The conversation threw Fielding into a contempla- 
tive mood. That was one of the nights when he first 
went back to his old lodgings in Bolingbroke Place. 
He found his way into his den unseen and unnoticed by 
the Charltons, or anyone, and he began, almost without 
thinking of it, to put a few things together, as a man 
does who is preparing for a journey. Would she marry 
Wilberforce ? he kept asking himself. Why not ? There 
could hardly be a better fellow ; and it would be absurd 
to suppose that any woman in Gabrielle's position could 
be wholly indififerent to the attractions of a title and 
great wealth. And what if she did marry Wilberforce ? 
why should he, Fielding, feel in any way astonished, or 
shocked, or grieved ? He had not thought of the pos- 
sibility of her marrying anyone, but was it at all likely 
she would remain, or be allowed to remain, in mere 
unmeaning widowhood all her life ? She was only a 
girl yet ; why should she not marry ? 

Exactly ; why should she not ? Yet the thought of 
such a thing seemed to make Fielding weary of the 
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sun ; seemed to make the stars lose their fire. His 
impulse was to go away ; go away at once, and never 
come back. With all his joyous temperament, his 
general good spirits, and his indomitable ease and 
familiarity of manner to all comers, he had a great 
deal of nervousness and sensitiveness in his composition, 
and was liable to intervals of profound depression. 
There is a preposterous Englishman in a once famous 
French novel, of whom it is told that his mother always 
called him ' poor sensitive ; ' such was the tender and 
delicate melancholy of his insular nature ; he was, if 
we are not mistaken, a Lancashireman. Now, Fielding's 
young mother, while greatly amused at this French 
idea of a typical Lancashireman — a class of person 
towards whom she felt but slight attraction — was yet 
pleased to discern in her boy, even at his thoughtless 
years, something of that sensitive nature, so rare among 
Englishmen, and she loved to call him * poor sensitive.' 
Some of her friends laughed at her, seeing how healthy, 
strong, and fearless the boy was growing up, seeing that 
there never was a dog, however uncouth or savage, that 
he could not play with at first sight ; not a colt he 
could not ride ; no man or woman he could not question 
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and get into talk with. But the mother knew something 
about the true nature of her boy, for all that. She 
had had the benefit of all his little confidences; she 
had known how he would creep into her arms and cry 
because of supposed slights that no one but she ever 
thought he had felt ; because of pathetic scenes or sug- 
gestions that no one but she could ever have fancied 
likely to touch him. She had known how some music 
aflfected him ; and some lines of poetry. She had known 
him to be so much afifected by a little poem he once 
found in a country newspaper that she had to steal it 
away* from him, to keep him from reading it again and 
again, and always with tears, although the poem did not 
contain a single allusion to the stock subjects of the 
pathetic by which children are commonly afifected. 
The lines were from some collection of poems with 
which she was not acquainted, and no name was attached 
to them in the newspaper ; but Fielding found out years 
and years after that they were by William Blake. His 
mother was not so far wrong when she called him 
' poor sensitive,' half in jest, half in earnest, after the 
man in the ' Juif Errant.' It was this very sensitive- 
ness which nobody but his mother saw in him that 
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drove him away from his father's house in resentment 
of fancied slights, in anticipation of injustice that he 
now saw would never have been done. 

Yet he rallied again after the talk with Wilberforce, 
and schooled himself into a saner mood, and he went 
back to his brother's house, and visited Gabrielle again, 
as we have seen, and resolved to think no more of the 
matter. But he was greatly hurt at first by Gabrielle's 
manner to him the morning when she bade him defiance 
in defence of the beauteous Paulina ; and he went back 
to his den that night, and tried a joyous supper with 
the Gharltons, and made up his mind that he must 
leave England at once. It was not any better with him 
when, thinking over all that had passed, he began to see 
that Grabrielle had been very much in the right, and 
had shown, even in her unwisdom and her quixotry, 
just that chivalrous spirit which he so much admired in 
her. The more foolish her conduct appeared in a 
worldly sense, the more generous, the more truly like 
herself it showed to him. He began te think how very 
like she was to the kind of ideal character which, in his 
days of fanciful boyhood, he used to set out as the model 
on which to mould himself. He began to be sentimental 
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and egotistic then and there, and to declare that slie 
was like his better self — that Providence had sent her 
to be a better self to him; and that only perverse 
chance, and the world, and the devil, could have come 
between him and her. But this highflown mood soon 
sank, fell into the marsh of reality. ' She doesn't care 
for me ; not one straw,' he told himself; ' I know that 
well enough: why should she? how could she ? I have 
never done anything such a woman could care about. 
Wilberforce is a thousand times a better fellow in every 
sense. I wish she had never brought us together — 
such a good fellow as he is ; and now the moment I 
have found him, I must lose him again. I wish I had 
never seen her. I was happy before I saw her — oh, no, 
I was not. I can only be happy by remembering her. 
What an ass I am I ' 

This was the only conclusion at all satisfactory at 
which he could arrive. There are two famous mortals 
whom sportive sorcery translates into the likenegs of 
the ass. One is Bully Bottom } the other, and much 
older, is the hero of Apuleius. Bottom did not know 
of his ass's head ; his elder brother in misfortune was 
only too conscious of the change that had been wrought 
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in him. Some thought of this was whimsically passing 
through the brain of Fielding. ' At least,' he said, ' I 
am like the fellow in Apuleius ; if I am an ass, I know 

it; 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SIR wilbeeforcb's intervention. 

When the excitement of her discussion with Fielding 
was over, and she had formally proclaimed herself the 
protectress of Paulina against the world, Gabrielle 
began to feel a little dispirited and blank. She was 
convinced that she had been in the right, and that she 
could not have acted otherwise ; but she was sorry to 
have had to act in any way that might offend Field- 
ing. She became more and more sorry for it as, during 
the course of the next day or two, Paulina kept insinuat- 
ing explanations of Fielding's dislike of her in a manner 
which was not clear enough to challenge any comment, 
and which Gabrielle felt she had better decline to en- 
courage by any manner of notice. She felt herself more 
inclined every hour to shrink from close contact with 
Paulina. The house seemed to have been made un 
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wholesome by the strange woman's presence, Gabrielle 
lay awake at nights thinking with a strong sense of 
repugnance that Paulina was sleeping not very far oflF. 

Fielding she did not expect to see soon again. 
She could not even desire to see him as long as Paulina 
remained in the house. It was a great sacrifice, she 
thought, to have displeased him for the sake of Paulina. 
Yet she could not bring herself to believe that it was 
any part of her duty to accept unproved accusations 
against this poor outcast of respectability, or to turn 
Paulina out of doors as a sacrifice to the proprieties 
and the conventionalities of the world. But like all 
women, even the strongest and bravest, she felt it a 
terrible trial to have to stand up alone against the 
opinions of her little world. She could not but re- 
member too that, of all men she had ever met, Fielding 
seemed the least likely to be governed by any servile 
regard for the mere conventionalities of society. 

It was a great relief to her when one morning she 
saw Sir Wilberforce ride up to her gate. He looked 
so stout and strong, so healthy and rosy, as he checked 
his horse and was preparing to dismount, that his very 
presence seemed an antidote against morbid thoughts 
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and fearsome misgivings. She remembered at that 
moment a saying of Lady HoneybelPs — * Eh, my dear, 
your woman's-rights theory and your woman's independ- 
ence are all very well for fair weather ; but when any- 
thing is going wrong, it's a great comfort to have a 
man in the house to advise with.' Sir Wilberforce 
seemed to be just the sort of man a woman would like 
to have in the house under any untoward circumstances 
requiring firm counsel. GFabrielle found herself almost 
admiring him as she saw him get off his horse; and 
she went promptly to her drawing-room to welcome him. 
If he had been at all a vain man, he might, with such 
purposes as he had communicated to his brother, have 
drawn cheering auguries from the evident pleasure with 
which Grabrielle received him. 

* Mrs. Vanthorpe, can you tell me what has become 
of my brother Clarkson ? he hasn't turned up now for 
two days.' 

Gabrielle felt confused somehow, she could not tell 
why. Perhaps she wondered why Sir Wilberforce should 
have asked her anything about his brother. 

' He sometimes goes ofif to the place he used to live 
in — the place where you saw him first,' Sir Wilberforce 
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explained ; ' but he always came back the next morning. 
Don't know why he ever went there, I'm sure ; said it 
kept up his title to independence, or something of the 
kind ; queer fellow, Clarkson ; always was ; you under- 
stand his ways as well as I do, Mrs. Vanthorpe, I daie 
say. But this time he hasn't come back, and I haven't 
heard anything about him, and I ask you, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe, because the last time I saw him he told me he 
was going to call on you — two days ago.' 

' But, Sir Wilberforce, you don't think, I hope, that 
we have been murdering him secretly, Miss Elvin 
and I ? ' 

'No, no, I can assure you; nothing of the kind; 
never thought of such a thing, give you my honour. 
But did he call on you that day ? ' 

' Yes, he was here for a short time,' Gabrielle said, 
remembering with a sort of compunction that they had 
had something like a quarrel ; ' and I am afraid we did 
not pai-t the very best of friends, Sir Wilberforce ; but 
that wouldn't account for his not going back to your 
house, would it ? ' 

' You didn't part the best of friends ? how was that, 
I should like to know. I hope it wasn't Clarkson's 
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fault. I don't think it could have been, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe, if you'll pardon me for saying so much ; 1)6' 
cause, don't you know, Clarkson thinks the world and 
all of you. You should hear him talk.' 

* It was not his fault altogether. Sir Wilberforce ; 
but I don't think it was all my fault either.' 

*Tell us all about it,' Sir Wilberforce said, with 
a good-humoured bluntness, drawing a seat close to 
her and bestowing himself to listen, as if her consent- 
ing to tell him all about it were a mere matter of 
course. 

Gabrielle, now sadly in want of a confidant, was only 
too glad to get one of Sir Wilberforce's mature years. 
She had been making up her mind to send for Major 
Leven ; she had almost thought of going to Mrs. Leven 
and appealing to her feelings. Now kIio did net attempt 
to resist Sir Willierforce's frank appeal ; and she told 
him the whole story, Ijeginning pretty well at the be- 
ginning, so far as she knew it. She told him what 
Clarkson had advised her to do with Paulina, and 
wound up by asking simply, 'Now, Sir Wilberforce, 
you know it all — and what am I to do with this poor 
woman ? 
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Sir Wilberforce thought the matter gravely over, aud 
shook his head more than once, 

* I fancy Clarkson was right, you know,' he said at 
last ; * he must have known a deal more about her than 
you or I, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; and he isn't an unkindly 
fellow, Clarkson.' 

* But he says she really is what she professes to be 
— she really is my brother's widow. Sir Wilberforce.' 

'Just so, just so; exactly; that may be all right 
enough ; but that isn't the point so far as you are con- 
cerned, don't you see ? ' 

' I don't see it by any means ; I think it is the very 
point, Sir Wilberforce. I am afraid you are just as bad 
as he. How can you both be so unkind to this poor 
woman ? ' 

' Why, you see, it's partly, I dare say, because we 
both think more of you than we do of her. She may 
have been your brother's wife and yet she mayn't be by 
any means the sort of person for you to have in your 
house. Young fellows when tliey go abroad to these 
places, you know, are apt to pick up with such extra- 
ordinary kind of women, and marry them, by Jove, be- 
fore they know where they are, or what they are doing. 
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I Hay, wasn't it lucky Clarkson didn't fall in love with 
any woman of that sort? If he did, he's just the man 
to marry her, I fancy.' 

' But about this poor creature — you see we are only 
conjecturing all these dreadful things, 8ir Wilberforce.' 

* I dare say Clarkson knew a good deal more than he 
said ; he couldn't well tell you, you know. Why doesn't 
this person go to the mother of her husband? there 
would -be the place for her — she hasn't any claim on 
you.' 

* Sh(j says so ; she is very honest,' pleaded Gabrielle. 

* Then, why does she come to you ? why doesn't she 
go to the other lady ? ' 

' Well, perhaps b(;cause she fancied I uiight be more 
sympathetic ; or she heard of me first.' 

* Not a bit of it ; excuse me, I don't mean to say 
you are not sympathetic ; but that isn't her reason for 
settling down on you. It's ])ecause there is no man 
here to deal with. Let her go to Major Jx^ven ; let him 
tackle her.' 

(iabrielle could not help thinking that Major Leven 
would be about as easily talked over as anybody in the 
world. 
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* I was going to write to Major Leven,' she said ; * I 
am anxious that he should come and see this poor 
woman.' 

' I'll see her/ Sir Wilberforce said, rising from his 
chair with an air of business-like promptitude. 'I 
understand all that sort of thing ; I've been a magis- 
trate since before you were born, I dare say. Where 
is she ? I'll go to her.' 

' I will ask her to come, if you wish ' 

* No, no, my dear lady ; you mustn't be present, if 
you please. I should much rather talk to her myself. 
Tell your servant to show me to where she is. I'll 
soon get to know all about the whole affair.' 

Sir Wilberforce was evidently about to enter on 
a formal examination of Paulina, after th^ regular 
fashion of a coimty justice of the peace interrogating 
some new tramp or alien beggar who has ventured with- 
in his jurisdiction. 

Gabrielle could not repress a smile. 

* But I don't think she would like to be taken in 
that way. Sir Wilberforce. It is very kind of you to 
try to relieve me of some trouble ; but would it be fair 
to my brother's widow to treat her as if she were a 
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person of suspicious character ? She is here as a guest 
and not as a prisoner.' 

Sir Wilberforce shook his head and sat down again. 

* Where do you keep your property,' he asked— 

* jewels and things — plate and things? plate at the 
bank ? ' 

* Everything of that kind that I have is in this 
house — not much, Sir Wilberforce,' said Gabrielle, smil- 
ing and likewise blushing. His good-humoured, 
brusque, dictatorial way was not to be resisted, even 
although Gabrielle began to think that he was looking 
on her as a fool. 

^ Never do, never do,' Sir Wilberforce went on. 

* Ridiculous to have a place like this with only women. 
Coachman even — does he sleep on the premises ? ' 

* Mr. Bramble does ; he is my housekeeper's husband, 
Sir Wilberforce.' 

^ That old man I saw the other day ? Well, he 
would not be much good, I fancy.' 

*But, Sir Wilberforce, really it isn't a case of 
standing siege. The house isn't going to l>e attacked 
by the forty thieves — and even if it were, I don't see 
how poor Paulina's being here would be likely to make 
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things any the worse. She's not in league with the 
captain of the band. This house is not a grange,' 

* Not a what ? ' Sir Wilberforce asked. He was not 
strong on Shakespeare, 

' Well, I mean it isn't like a lonely country house. 
Besides, this poor Paulina — what on earth is there 
about her that makes you all go wild with suspicion ? 
you are as bad as your brother.' 

* You don't know much about this sort of people ; 
and you are so awfully good-natured, you know. Well, 
do you think I mayn't see this person and talk with her 
a little ? ' 

* I shouldn't like to have her shown off like a wild 
animal. Sir Wilberforce ; or to have her treated as if 
she were a prisoner. Do please to understand that she 
is my sister-in-law, who has been guilty of no greater 
crime, so far as I know, than that of coming to ask me 
to help her in making herself known to her husband's 
mother.' 

' Well, look here ; the best thing you can do is to 
comply with her wish at once. Turn her over on 
Major Leven and his wife ; they will understand how 
to deal with her much better than you can. Tell you 
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what, Mrs. Vanthorpe : if you will allow me, I will call 
on Major Leven at once. I'll go over there now, and 
tell him all about the whole affair, and let him come 
and see this woman. It really is his business much 
more than yours, don't you know.' 

Gabrielle could not dispute this fact. Sir Wilber- 
force's oflfer relieved her of a difficulty. She was really 
growing much distressed by the presence of Paulina. 
There was no talk of Paulina's returning to her lodgings, 
or sending for her child. When Gabrielle asked her 
about the boy she only evaded any answer, or laughed 
and assured her the boy was all right, and that he was 
to be brought over to her the very next day, and that 
he should stay there if Gabrielle liked him. But the 
boy did not make his appearance all the same, and 
Gabrielle could not but remember Fielding's urgent 
advice to her to press for some information about the 
child. In other ways too the companionship of Paulina 
became distressing. She talked with the maids a great 
deal, and asked them a variety of questions and made 
odd jokes with them. She rang her bell incessantly, 
and sometimes apparently for no other purpose than to 
have a chat with any of the servants ; unless, indeed , 
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when she wanted a little dry sherry or some soda-water 
with a dash of brandy. She scowled so fiercely at Miss 
Elvin more than once that that young lady declared 
herself in bodily fear of Paulina, and protested that 
Paulina would certainly miurder some one before she left 
the house. Gabrielle despised these terrors, and was 
determined that she would not be frightened out of 
sheltering Paulina as long as nothing worse than lack 
of polite manners could be ascribed to her ; but in the 
mean time her presence seemed to vulgarise the very 
atmosphere. It was a great relief, therefore, to Gabrielle 
when Sir Wilberforce took on himself the task of calling 
on Major Leven, and directing his attention to Paulina. 
Gabrielle liked Sir Wilberforce so much, and thought 
him so kind and fatherly, that she did not mind in the 
least making use of his volunteered intervention. 
Nothing could be more remarkable than the manner 
in which she seemed to have struck up a friendship 
with him. They might have been uncle and niece, 
she thought, so free and friendly and trusting they were. 
She might have been his ward and he her guardian. 
Truly it is to be observed that Gabrielle had rather a 
rapid way of striking up friendships and of making 
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confidants ; and perhaps if Sir Wilberforce had known 
how quickly her likings were formed, he would have felt 
less gratified by her manifest liking for him. The liking 
was manifest, however, and he rode away very cheery 
ajid delighted to do her a service. He sang in imagi- 
nation a sort of * Tirra-Lirra,' like a middle-aged 
Lancelot of the more than middle-aged nineteenth 
century, as he went on his way to Major Leven, It 
must be owned that Gabrielle did actually cast a glance 
from one of her windows after him as ho trotted off, 
looking firm and healthful and magisterial, with his 
sleek groom behind him — ^just the very model, to all 
outward seeming, of the man a young woman in per- 
plexity would rely on for comfort and aid. 

^ Absurd to have her living all alone in that sort of 
way,' the stout Sir Lancelot said to himself as he rode 
on. ^ Never do, never do.' Then his spirits began to 
sing ' Tirra-Lirra ' again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EXORCISED. 

Why had Clarkson Fielding been so unwise as to argue 
and endeavour to convince Gabrielle ? He should not 
have discussed the question of Paulina's treatment : he 
should have done something forthwith, and confronted 
Gabrielle with accomplished realities. For all that 
experience of men and cities on which Sir Wilberforce 
had complimented him, he had not anything like the 
knowledge of how to deal with women which came in- 
stinctively to his home-keeping brother's homely wits. 
Sir Wilberforce made up his mind at once that it would 
* never do ' to have Paulina saddled on Gabrielle ; that 
when Clarkson spoke against the woman there must be 
matter in it ; and he decided that she must be got out 
of the house directly. 

The end proved to be very easily brought about. 
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Paulina's little plot was soon exploded. As she would 
probably have put it herself, * the game was up ' in a 
moment. A very brief investigation conducted by Major 
Leven, at the instigation and with the companionship 
of Sir Wilberforce, and with the help of Scotland 
Yard, turned far too much light on the immediate 
plans of Philip Vanthorpe's widow. To begin with, 
her one child had died before she came to Europe, and 
she had been in active negotiation, with the help of 
the woman in whose house she lodged on the Surrey 
side, to supply his place with a hired darling, in order 
to establish an irresistible claim on Mrs. Leven and 
the family generally. That was enough. Into her 
past life there was no need to enquire closely. Sir 
Wilberforce prudently suggested that the less anyone 
now knew about it the better. It was arranged, 
however, that she should be offered a small yearly sum, 
provided she took herself away from London and did 
not notoriously misconduct herself. But to this 
proposal the high-souled Paulina replied by snapping 
her fingers in the face of Major Leven who made it, 
and informing him that she was not to be kept quiet 
on such terms as that. She now boldly assumed the 
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responsibility of her little plot: to adopt her own 
expression, she ' faced the music.' She avowed that, 
as her child was dead, she meant to have hired another 
one, ' to gammon the old lady,' and she laughed 
boisterously at the severe language which Major Leven 
began to use in reprobation of her conduct. 

' Keep your twopenny-halfpenny allowance ' — such 
were her irreverent words — ' I'll have the pleasure of 
making your lives miserable for it. Look out for me. 
Major ; tell the old lady she'll hear from me once or 
twice before all's done. Tell her she hasn't heard the 
last of Paulina Vanthorpe, not by a long way.' 

^ There are laws in this land, Madame,' Major Leven 
said with dignity. 

' So there ai'e, old boy, and mother-in-laws too,' the 
undaunted Paulina replied, ^ and I mean to go for one 
of them one of these days.' 

'I presume I need not say that you are to leave 
Mrs. Vanthorpe's house ? ' Major Leven said. 

* Mrs. Vanthorpe hasn't a house to leave.' 

' This house,' Major Leven said with emphasis. 

' This house ain't Mrs. Vanthorpe's ; Mrs. Van- 
thorpe's rich relations are turning her out of house and 
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borne ; she may go and lie in the streets for all they 
care ; I am Mrs, Vanthorpe.' 

Major Leven winced, but be could not dispute the 
accuracy of her statement. 

* I mean Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe,' he said. 

* You ought to say what you mean,' was Paulina's 
comment. 

* You will leave this house, of course ? ' 

^ I'll settle all that with my sister-in-law Gabrielle,' 
Paulina replied grandly. * She's the only Christian in 
the lot.' 

Even Major T^even was displeased with Gabrielle. 
He could not but think that nlie had in some way 
brouglit this dreadful woman on them all, and made 
them ridiculous and exposed them to an almost un- 
limited possi})ility of shame and scandal. Gabrielle 
did not venture to ask him what Mrs. Leven said about 
the whole affair. In truth, Mrs. Leven had not said 
much. She resolutely declined from first to last to 
see Paulina, or to have anything whatever to do with 
her, beyond making the offer of the annual grant 
which Paulina had so contemptuously spurned. Her 
words about Gabrielle were few and harsh. * Will you 
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ask tliat mad girl,' she said to Major Leven, * to cease 
once for all from trying to bring further disgrace on 
the family of her dead husband ? ' Major Leven did 
not bear this message to Gabrielle. He did not say 
that, whenever his wife spoke of her now, she only 
called her * that mad girl.' But he did remonstrate 
with Gabrielle firmly and somewhat sadly on her im- 
pulsiveness; and she felt his words keenly. Major 
Leven saw dreadful things looming in the future. He 
wished very much Paulina had taken the money : he 
wished they had offered her more at first. He felt 
sure she would be as good as her word, and would try 
to inflict all manner of annoyance upon them. He 
even feared she would not leave Gabrielle's house. 
He spoke of his fear to Gabrielle. 

'Hadn't I better do something, Gabrielle? She 
can be got out of the house, you know, if she won't 
go quietly. But I don't see how you are to manage 
with her. You are far too soft. She will easily talk 
you over. Hadn't I better take some steps ? ' 

' Thank you, no,' Gabrielle said quietly, ' If I have 
brought this on myself, I can get out of it myself. I 
don't believe the poor creature is so bad as you all 
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appear to think. I am not in the least afraid of her. 
I have more faith in human nature than even you, 
Major Leven, although you used to teach me once that 
above all things one must not lose faith in the better 
part of human nature.' 

* Yes, my dear, yes,' Major Leven said, a little 
softened ; ' but that was in dealing with untutored 
aboriginal races, you know, and not in the case of 
creatures spoiled by the neglect of society — having 
all the viciousness of our effete civilisation grafted 
on to the wild passions of the savage.' Major Leven 
was gliding insensibly into the eloquence of St. James's 
Hall. 

' Well, you must leave me to deal with my 
aboriginals in my own way, Major Leven. You need 
not be alarmed for me. I shall go into the lioness's 
cage, without any fear, and come out all right. I 
believe I could have dealt with this poor woman better 
than any of you — at all events for what remains I mean 
to try.' 

There was no coping with the mad girl in one 
of these humours. Major Leven left her, not without 
pity and regret. ' At all events old Bramble is in the. 
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house,' he said to himself, ^ a hale old fellow, and there 
are several women; I don't see how any harm can 
come to the girl.' He remained more than an hour 
near the house, however, and when he was going away 
he took a policeman into his confidence and bound 
him to keep a special look-out over Gabrielle's little 
demesne. 

Meanwhile Grabrielle had entered the cage of the 
lioness. She went to Paulina's room at once. She did 
not knock at the door, fearing that Paulina might 
lock herself in and refuse to see her, but boldly opened 
the door and went in. At first she was a little 
startled. Paulina lay upon the hearth, her face down- 
ward, writhing like one in passion or in pain, and 
beating the floor with her hands. Gabrielle never 
wanted more than a second of thought to regain her 
courage. She stooped down and touched the woman's 
shoulder. Paulina leaped to her feet with a spring 
which might indeed have almost reminded one of the 
leap of the lioness. She confronted Gabrielle with 
glaring eyes and passion-distorted features. Her half- 
bare arms appeared to have the muscles and strength 
of an amazon. At the sight of Gabrielle, however, her 
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expression became less fierce, and she muttered some- 
thing about having been sleeping, and tried to pull 
herself into more seemly condition. 

* Paulina,' Grabrielle said in her quiet, sweet tone, 
* I am sorry for all this, very sorry. You ought not 
to have deceived me about the child. I was your 
friend.' 

' There, there I ' Paulina said vehemently ; * don't 
say any more about it. I know I did wrong. I don't 

care a 1 mean, I don't care a button about them ; 

but I do care about you. If I had known you longer, 
I'd have let you into the secret ; I'd never have tried 
to deceive you.' 

It was not clear whether Paulina meant that, if she 
had known Gabrielle better, she would have shown her 
appreciation of Grabrielle's sense of honour by taking 
her into the plot about the child. It is possible this 
may have been lier meaning. Poor Paulina's moral 
sense was a little perverted. The idea, liowever, did 
not occur to Gabrielle. 

*It was a very, very wicked thing, Paulina,' she 
began to say, * to try to deceive Mrs. Leven or anyone 
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about the child. You must feel, every woman must 
feel, how wrong and wicked that was.' 

* You may say anything you like to me, Grabrielle,' 
the impenitent Paulina said, ' I don't mind anything 
from you. But if you were like me, you know, left a 
widow, and tired of knocking about the world, and 
wanting to be taken in somewhere and allowed to live 
a decent life, you'd do many shabby things to get what 
you wanted. At least, you wouldn't, perhaps; but I 
never was good like that — and most women would do 
like me, you bet.' 

Grabrielle saw the futility of sermonising on the 
subject just now. She had not, perhaps, any great 
faith in set preaching to sinners just at the moment 
when their punishment was about to fall upon them. 
Preaching and penalties did not seem to her to make 
a becoming companionship. 

' When am I to go ? ' Paulina suddenly asked, with 
the fierce light coming into her eyes again. 

' You need not go until you are ready, until you 
like,' Gabrielle answered. * And you must let me know 
what you are doing, Paulina : I must help you in some 
way ; you will come and see me sometimes*' 

N 2 
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* Then you ain't going to turn me right out of 
doors ? I haven't got to leave this very moment ? ' 

* Not this moment, nor to-night ; only when you 
are ready to go, and like to go.' 

* But that old Major talked of my being sent out 
of this at once.' 

' Major Leven is a kind good man, Paulina ; you 
must remember that you were deceiving him and his 
wife very cruelly, and you couldn't expect him to think 
well of you. But Major Leven is not the owner of this 
house.' 

' No, thank the Lord ! ' 

'See, Paulina, you must want money, perhaps. 
I'll leave that purse on your table ; take just what 
you want ; take it all if you want it, it is not a great 
deal ' 

' I have gold chains and things, I can get money for 
them — I'm not proud.' 

'But they were given you by your husband, I 
suppose : you must not part with them, Paulina ; no, 
take what you want from me for the present, until you 
see what you can turn yourself to ; there must be many 
ways for a woman of energy and spirit to make a 
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living in London. We will try to do something; 
but I think you would be better out of London perhaps. 
Would you like to return to America ? ' 

Paulina made no reply, but, to Gabrielle's utter 
astonishment, seized her in her strong white arms, 
lifted her fairly off her feet, caught her up to her breast 
as one catches a child, kissed her again and again, and 
then set her down. G-abrielle stood ruflfled and pant- 
ing, and feeling terribly undignified. 

' You are a little darling, and a blessed angel, and 
I don't know what all,' Paulina exclaimed. * I'll never 
harm you or annoy you, Grabrielle, you may take your 
oath of that. But I'll have it out of them ; I'll have 
it out of Aim.' 

Grabrielle did not think at the moment of who 
the 'him' might be. She assumed that Paulina was 
threatening the Levens, and she began to remonstrate. 

' I wouldn't touch their money — did you hear ? I 
wasn't to be bought off at such a price as that. 
Eevenge is sweeter than that much, anyhow. I'll have 
it out of him too ; I owe him a score, and it has to be 
worked off. I would not touch their money, Grabrielle, 
but yours is a different thing ; I have no revenge in for 
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you. And look here, Gabrielle, let me give you a bit of 
advice before we part: do you know a cad and a sneak 
called Robert Charlton ? ' 

* I know a Robert Charlton ' 

* Very well, that's the chap. Don't you try to do 
any good for him, he ain't worthy of it. It was he 
first gave me your name and your address, and helped 
me to all this; he's a cad. I'll make use of him, 
perhaps — but don't you have anything to say to him ; 
he ain't for the likes of you. All right, now, Gabrielle ; 
leave the purse here, and I'll not trouble you long. 
You trust me ? ' 

She had by this time worked herself into some- 
thing like composure, and had brought her dress and 
her hair into a semblance of array. As she stood in 
the deepening dusk, tall and etately, with her strong 
and shapely arms seen and her eyes still flaming, 
and with the ravages of time, and paint, and passion, 
and tears, only faintly visible in the dim light, she 
seemed like some savage queen challenging the con- 
fidence of a doubting stranger. Gabrielle could not 
help looking at her with a certain artistic admira- 
tion. 
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* I trust you in this ; of course I do,' Gabrielle 
said. *I would have trusted you in everything, 
Paulina. It is not my fault if I am obliged to say 
that you were not as true to me as I would have been 
to you.' 

Paulina only answered by a half-impatient gesture, 
as of one who would ask, * What is the good of going 
over all that now ? ' Gabrielle felt that there was 
indeed no good in going over it. Paulina was not 
in the slightest degree penitent for what she had 
done, except alone for not having * played the square 
game,' as she would have called it, with so good a 
creature as Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe. 

Gabrielle left her. A few moments after, it 
happened that Miss Elvin was passing along one of the 
corridors and she met Paulina. Perhaps the singer 
expressed some pity or scorn in her eyes, or drew 
her skirts a little too ostentatiously around her to let 
the outcast of respectability go by. Anyhow, Paulina 
suddenly stopped and seized Miss Elvin by her two 
thin sallow wrists, and shook her until Paulina's own 
bangles rattled like cymbals in the affrighted captive's 
ears. 
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* Do you know that I could lift you up in one hand, 
and chuck you over these balusters ? ' Paulina asked, 
and she fixed her fierce eyes on Miss Elvin's feeble 
struggles and shivers. 'Do you know that I could 
strangle you, or snap you in two across my knee ? 
There, get away with you, and put on a civil face 
when next you meet me.' 

Poor Miss Elvin vanished in mere hysterics. 

That night Gabrielle sat in her room alone. She 
had sent her maid to bed, but she had as yet no notion 
of going to bed herself. Her window was open to the 
skies, like that of Irene with her destinies of whom 
Edgar Poe sings. The soft night air came with benign 
coolness and freshness across the trees of the park. 
The murmur of London was subdued to a low rushing 
sound, as that of some far distant waterfall. There was 
no moon, but the stars were very bright, and appeared 
to be in movement of unwonted energy through the 
still heaven. Gabrielle seemed as if by looking up to 
the sky, and abstracting herself from the sight of the 
trees and the walls, she could actually feel the motion 
of the earth through space. She had some need to 
abstract herself from realities and to indulge in 
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fancies ; for there had of late been many disagreeable 
influences affecting her life, and the conditions of 
her existence had been disturbed by more than one 
unwelcome and uncongenial intrusion. She was glad 
in one sense that Paulina was to go; and yet she 
felt some pity still for the woman, and she was sorry 
that it was from her house Paulina had to be, as it were, 
thrust forth. She was beginning to have a dis- 
heartening and tormenting doubt as to the virtue of 
acting always on generous impulses. She was having 
it forced upon her that the efforts she loved to make 
for people's good were for the most part ending in 
miserable failure. She had not brought happiness, it 
would seem, but misery to the Charltons. She had 
done no good for poor Paulina; she had embittered 
Mrs. Leven against herself more than ever. She 
seemed to have offended and estranged Clarkson Field- 
ing : she was beginning to have grave doubts con- 
cerning the gratitude and the truthfulness of Gertrude 
Elvin. She feared that she had been too friendly 
with Walter Taxal; she began to find out that he 
was not a man to be treated as if he were of like age 
with Sir Wilberforce Fielding. In short, her mind 
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was a good deal perturbed with doubts of herself, and 
of the success of the good purposes to which a little 
while ago she fondly believed she was devoting her 
existence, and thereby rendering it justifiable. 

Suddenly she heard a rapid succession of little 
knocks at her door, and before she could rise the 
handle was turned from outside, and Miss Elvin came 
in with all the manner of one who has been consider- 
ably scared. 

' Oh, I am so glad you are not in bed,' the child 
of song exclaimed, her eyes almost starting from her 
head ; * I thought I would come and see you, if you 
were up. I am so frightened.' 

She did look scared certainly, but she had not for- 
gotten to make herself as picturesque as possible even 
in her alarm. She was only half-dressed ; but was in 
a very artistic condition of undress, with her hair all 
floating on her back and shoulders — just such dAs^ 
hobilU as the most prudent heroine of romance might 
not object to be found in if the flames were breaking 
out and the lover were expected every moment to burst 
into the imperilled damsel's chamber and bear her away 
to safety. 
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' What is the matter, Gertrude ? ' Gabrielle took 
the girl's hand and led her gently into the room. 
Oabrielle was not easily put in personal fear, and she 
assimied that this would be only a question of robbers, 
or of a mouse, or perhaps even a blackbeetle. She 
knew that Miss Elvin was of the highly wrought tem- 
perament that lives in exaggeration. 

'That woman, that dreadful woman! I am so 
much afraid of her. I am sure she means to kill 
me!' 

' Do you mean poor Paulina ? ' Gabrielle asked, 
not altogether without a tone of contempt in her 
voice. 

' I do, I do ; she bates me ; there is something 
deadly about her ; she will try to kill me, I know. 
Oh, how I wish I had gone to Lady Honeybell's yester- 
day!' 

'Sit down, Gertrude, and tell me what you are 
afraid of.' 

< Mayn't I lock the door first ? ' 

' No, that would be rather ridiculous, wouldn't it ? 
as if we were two frightened children.' 

* But I am so frightened — oh ! ' The girl looked 
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over her shoulder towards the doorway as if she ex- 
pected some grisly apparition to cross the threshold. 

Grabrielle went to the door, opened it, and looked 
out along the corridor. There was no one there. All 
seemed quiet* She came back and sat down by the 
singer. 

* Come, Gertrude, tell me all about it.' 

* That woman hates me,' Miss Elvin began ; * that 
you know — ^you must have seen it, and she is a dread- 
ful woman.' 

'Well, but to-night?' 

* I was in my room, not very long ago, and I was 
undressing, and I had made the lamp very low ; 
I don't like light; and it was very low, like twi- 
light. And suddenly I heard the door open softly, 
softly, behind me, and that woman crept into the 
room.' 

* Paulina — came into your room ? ' 

' She did ; I saw her. She came in and looked 
round, and her face was all black with rage and 
hate, and her eyes were like the eyes of a tiger, or 
a devil, or something, and she made towards the 
bed, and I know if I had been asleep she would 
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have killed me! Oh yes, Mrs. Vanthorpe, you may 
wonder, but I know she would. And then she saw 
me— Oh I ' 

* She saw you ? Did she say anything ? ' 

* Not a word ; but she glared at me with the ex- 
pression of a demon, and I didn't dare to stir; I 
thought she was going to kill me. I couldn't move, 
dear Mrs. Vanthorpe; no, not to save my life. I 
seemed to be paralysed, as one is in a nightmare, you 
know. I seemed to be in some horrible dream.' 

* I think you must have been in a dream, Gertrude; 
the light was low, and it was late, and you fell asleep 
and dreamed this.' 

* Oh, no, Mrs. Vanthorpe. Oh, how could that 
be ? I had my hair down, I was brushing my hair, 
the brush never fell from my hand. Oh, I hadn't a 
thought of sleep. If I had been asleep she would have 
killed me.' 

* But why should she want to kill you ? Did she 
say anything ? What did she do when you looked up ? 
Did she see you ? ' 

' Oh yes, her eyes met mine. She glared into my 
eyes.' 
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^ And said nothing all this time ? ' 

*Not a word. It wasn't a long time, though it 



seemed to me as if ages must have rolled by in that 
moment — ages.' 

* Yes, yes, of course ; we know all that,' Gabrielle 
said a little impatiently; ^but did nothlDg come of 
this? Did she stand looking at you, and you sit 
looking at her, and neither speak one word to the 
other ? ' 

* I didn't dare to speak to her, I didn't dare to 
say a word, I hadn't the power. When she saw that 
I was up and dressed, and that she couldn't kill me 
in my sleep, she gave a laugh — Oh, dear Mrs. Van- 
thorpe, such a laugh! If you ever heard a devil 
laugh ' 

*But I never did, Gertrude; so the comparison 
isn't of any use to me. Anyliow, she laughed ? ' 

* She did — such a laugh I I know it was like 
a devil's laugh. A low fiendish chuckle— oh, I shall 
never have it out of my ears or out of my mind.' 

* Oh, yes,' said Gabrielle quietly, * I have no doubt 
you will ; but I dare say it was a disagreeable laugh. 
I should not like a woman coming into my bedroom 
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late at night to perform a laugh there. What hap- 
pened then ? ' 

* Then— oh, then she went out of the room and 
closed the door behind her.' 

' Then, is that all ? ' 

* All ! dear Mrs. Vanthorpe, is not that enough ? 
I know you are ever so brave, and I am not ; but 
still, if that woman had suddenly come into your room 
late at night and glared on you in that way, you would 
have been frightened too.' 

* Well, I dare say I should have thought it very 
odd conduct. But then she is an odd person. She has 
not been long in the house, and she may have mis- 
taken your room for hers.' 

Miss Elvin shook her head. 

* Her room is at the other side of the house.' 

' Yes, but the house isn't very large, and she might 
easily have made a mistake. Perhaps she wanted to 
ask you for something.' 

*But why did she come creeping in that way 
towards the bed ? Why didn't she speak when she saw 
me?' 

' Perhaps she saw by your manner that you were 
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alarmed and she thought she had better go away as 
fast as possible. Just tell me, Gertrude — I think 
she must have merely mistaken the room — was she 
dressed ? ' 

' Oh yes, she was dressed for the street, dressed for 
walking ; she had her hat on.' 

*Come now, Gertrude, I really think you must 
have fallen asleep and dreamed this. Why should the 
poor woman be dressed for walking out at midnight ? ' 

* I don't know what she was dressed for, or why she 
was there; but I know she was dressed. I saw her 
beastly eyes glaring at me under her beastly hat.' 

Gabrielle thought the whole thing very unpleasant. 
No one could well say what odd prank Paulina might 
have taken it into her head to play off for the purpose 
of annoying Miss Elvin, or anybody else ; and Gabrielle 
had certainly more than once seen her cast glances of 
dislike and disgust at Miss Elvin. She was perhaps 
the sort of malign creature who would take a pleasure 
in terrifying anyone who showed a capacity for being 
frightened. 

* I think I had better go and speak to her, Ger- 
trude.' 
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' Gro near that dreadful woman, dear Mrs. Van- 
thorpe ? — oh, no, pray don't do that.' 

' I am not afraid,' said Gabrielle quietly. 

' Won't you call any of the servants ? ' 

' No, I don't want to make any alarm or to have 
things talked about.' 

' Then I must go with you ; I dare not stay by 
myself while you are away,' 

' I should rather go alone, Gertrude ; I can deal with 
her much better by myself. There can be no danger 
to you while you stay here ; I shall intercept the 
danger, you know, whatever it is.' 

Gabrielle took a lamp and went to Paulina's room, 
not perhaps without a little heart-beating at the 
prospect of a scene rather than of any danger. But 
there was no scene. Paulina was not in her room, nor 
in any room. One of the sitting-rooms had windows 
that were almost level to the little lawn ; and Paulina 
had evidently contrived to open one of these, had gone 
out, and closed it behind her. The little outer gate 
presented no obstacle to the elastic limbs of the re- 
solute Paulina. She was gone. Why she had looked 
into Miss Elvin's room — whether by mere mistake, or 
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with some sudden purpose to do the girl mischief, or 
out of a freak to frighten her, or whether she took it 
for Gabrielle's room and meant to have a last look at 
her patroness, could not now be known. The certain 
tiling was that she had gone and had left no word of 
message behind her. A sort of message she had left, 
however. On the table in the room Paulina had oc- 
cupied, Gabrielle found conspicuously set out the money 
she had put in the purse which she offered to the out- 
cast. Gabrielle had put a certain sum into it; and 
there it was now imtouched, every sovereign. But the 
purse was taken — an old thing that had cost a few 
shillings when it was new. Paulina had left the place 
no richer than she entered it, except for the value of 
an empty purse that had belonged to Gabrielle. Ga- 
brielle understood what was meant by the money left 
behind and the purse taken. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GABRIELLE FLIES TO SANCTITAIIY. 

Wild indeed were the rumours that went about among 
those who knew Gabrielle when the story of Paulina's 
visit and of her sudden mysterious disappearance 
became known. The tale swelled in growing until, with 
some people, it became magnified into a terrible 
narrative about an attempt on the life of Gabrielle, or 
of Miss Elvin, or of both together, by a furious 
assailant who was represented by some as an escaped 
madwoman, and by others as a professional murderess ; 
a sort of demoniac ' Eoaring Girl ' without any quality 
of goodness. The news reached the Charltons soon, 
but reached them free of all the more extravagant addi- 
tions. They learned at least that Gabrielle was alive 
and well, and that nobody had even offered to do lier 
harm. But Eobert turned pale, and could not hide, 
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even from the unsuspicious eyes of his wife, the alarm 
which he felt when he was told that the terrible 
Paulina had disappeared and was at large. He bad 
but a very vague idea of how her schemes had come to 
failure, but he had a ghastly suspicion that she would 
blame him somehow, and that he had not heard the 
last of her. The late Emperor Napoleon was haunted, 
people used to say, by a hideous conviction that all the 
Orsini bombs were not fired away in the attempt of the 
rue Lepelletier, but that some were saving up in un- 
known and desperate hands for a new conspiracy. 
Something of the same sort of alarm was felt by 
humble Robert Charlton when he found that Paulina 
had missed her aim and was at large. He had been 
forced to go and see her in the Surrey house more than 
once, unknown to his wife, while the plot was maturing ; 
he did not know whether she might not seek to make 
him now responsible for its failure. Janet saw that he 
was distressed by something, but did not dare to ask 
him for an explanation. She resolved that she would 
take tlie first opportunity of appealing to Gabrielle for 
advice and comfort. 

The news of Paulina's escape reached Walter Taxal 
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among all the rest. It was told to him at Major 
Leven's. It was set oflf by many bitter comments 
from Mrs. Leven on the general misdoings of the mad 
girl. Walter Taxal listened with uncomfortable sensa- 
tions, then midertook a defence of Gabrielle, who 
seemed to him to have simply acted for the best in 
the whole aflfair ; and then he stammered in the 
defence and became embarrassed and broke down, and 
let Mrs. Leven have it all her own way as long as he 
remained. But he did not remain long. The thought 
of Gabrielle living alone, and subject to all manner of 
annoyance and misconstruction because of her very 
generosity, filled him with courage to make an at- 
tempt for which he had long been trying to nerve 
himself. 

' I think you spoke too strongly about Gabrielle, 
Constance,' Major Leven said when Taxal was gone. 
' She is very foolish, but she means everything for 
the best ; and do you know I think Taxal likes her ? 
I have thought so this some time.' 

'Yes; I am sure he likes her,' Mrs. Leven said 
composedly ; * and that is the very reason why I feel 
it my duty to warn him against her mad ways. She 
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is very likely thinking of marrying the young man. I 
h^ve a great regard for Walter Taxal, and he shall not 
be drawn into such a thing if I can help it. At 
least he shall have his eyes open.' 

^ I don't believe Gabrielle would marry him or any- 
one else,' Major Leven said. 

' I could believe anything of her now. I am glad 
I have not a third son. I owe the death of one son to 
her : and but for her I might never have come to 
know of the degradation and the miserable end of the 
other.' 

Major Leven winced and turned in his chair. It 
was fearful for one accustomed to public discussion 
to hear such utterly unreasonable expressions of opinion, 
and not to point out their lack of reason. But he knew 
from experience that argument in that case would only 
confirm the error it fondly tried to assail. 

Gabrielle was not particularly delighted just then 
to receive a visit from Walter Taxal. She liked the 
young man very much; she had, indeed, something 
almost amounting to affection for him. He was not 
very clever, or brilliant, or original; and she liked 
men to be in some way clever, or brilliant, or original. 
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But he was thoroughly manly, brave, and generbus ; 
she liked him, and liked him all the better because she 
knew that he liked her. She was almost as free with 
him as if he were a brother, or a cousin at least. She 
would send to him or write to him at any time if she 
wanted anything done. She felt inclined sometimeg 
to adopt Lady Honeybell's words, and say that Walter 
Taxal was her right-hand man. It had not occurred to 
her, until lately, that a young man might very satis- 
factorily occupy that place for Lady HoneybeU, who 
could not safely be allowed to hold the same position 
with regard to Gabrielle Vanthorpe. Gabrielle had 
very little personal self-conceit. It would have been 
much better for herself and for others if she had had 
a great deal more. Perhaps her temperament was too 
impetuous and eager to leave her much time for mere 
thinking about herself. The wrongs of somebody (M* 
other were always appealing to her for redress, and 
they occupied her to the exclusion of her iDwn pergonal 
considerations. Besides, it never occurred to her to 
suppose that anyone could associate the name of Albert 
Vanthorpe's widow with any thought of marriage. 
She liked Walter Taxal ; why should he not like 
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her ? She had not the faintest idea of falling in love 
with him ; why should he fall in love with her ? 

Of late, however, as we have said already, Gabrielle 
did begin to have some misgivings that she had been 
too friendly with Walter Taxal. Gabrielle certainly 
was not a dull young woman ; and she could not help 
seeing that Taxal had been trying to devote himself to 
her lately in a manner that suggested a claim for more 
than mere friendship. This troubled her, among other 
things. It did more than vaguely trouble her. It set 
her doubting much as to the wisdom of trusting to the 
light of her imguided impulses. It set her thinking — 
^ Am I only doing harm, and not good, to those whom 
I like and would gladly serve ? ' 

She received Walter Taxal this day, therefore, with 
decided mistrust and an uncomfortable apprehension 
that a trying scene was before her. At first the talk 
was only about Paulina and her disappearance. Ga- 
brielle spoke up for unfortunate Paulina as well as she 
could. 

' Where did you hear of all this, Mr. Taxal ? ' 
she asked, delighted that the conversation was gliding 
so smoothly along on such harmless ground. 
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' I heard it at Leven's ; Mrs. Leven told me all 
about it.' He was growing embarrassed. Gabrielle 
forgot him for the moment on hearing Mrs. Leven's 
name. 

' She blames me very much, I suppose?' Gabrielle 
said. ' It is strange ; I was only trying to do her a 
kindness ; and now it all ends in this way. I try to do 
things for the best, I think I do really, and they turn 
out for the worst! I am afraid I am an unlucjcy 
woman ; everybody will soon have to avoid me.' 

This was an unlucky remark. It drew fire at 
once. It gave an opening for the very appeal Ga- 
brielle did not wish to hear, and had been hoping even 
still to escape. Unluckily, too, Gabrielle accompanied 
it with an appealing look of her melancholy eyes, 
meant less for Walter Taxal than for the destinies 
and the powers generally that rule over humanity. 

* You'll not get me to avoid you, Mrs. Vanthorpe,' 
the excited young man blurted out, * or to think any- 
thing of you but that you are ever so much too good for 
this sort of world altogether. Look here, Gabrielle — 
I've been trying to come to this a long time ; I've had 
the words on my lips again and again, and I always 
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broke down somehow and could not get them out ; but 
now I will speak. Give me a right to speak for you ; 
let me stand up for you — ^' 

*Mr. Taxal — don't, please, talk in that way — no 
one is condemning me — everyone is too kind to me — 
almost everyone — I don't want any defenders^ — I have 
done no wrong.' She stopped for breath; she was 
stifled by her feelings. 

* I don't mean that ; I know you don't care what 
people say. But you know what I mean ; you know I 
love you; I want you to be my wife. Gabrielle, 
Gabrielle I ' 

It was all out now. The worst had come. He 
attempted to take her hand, but she drew back, and 
stood so resolutely aloof that he stopped disheartened. 
He could not fancy that in her manner there was any 
of the winning coyness that only waits to be pressed. 
He saw that he had failed and that there was no 
hope. 

She too began to see her way now. 

'Will you come this way, Mr. Taxal? One 
moment, please; I do not ask you to go far or to stay 
long.' 
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Her eyes were sparkling now, her lips were 
trembling, there was an animation about her that he 
had never seen before. It almost frightened the poor 
young man. He remembered having heard elderly 
and cynical men declare as an axiom in natural 
philosophy that every woman has a temper, if you 
only wait to find it out. Could it be that this was 
the revelation of Gabrielle Vanthorpe's temper ? 
Meanwhile Mr. Taxal had not the least idea as to 
whither she was leading him, or to what awful rite or 
presence he was about to be introduced. 

Gabrielle crossed a corridor or two and suddenly 
opened a door and invited Taxal to enter with her. 
He obeyed. The room was darkened by the close 
branches of trees outside the windows, and was further 
gloomed by the sombre colour of the walls, the cur- 
tains, the furniture, everything. It seemed at first 
to his puzzled fancy like a small museum or cabinet 
of curiosities. There were certainly various small 
objects scattered, or rather very carefully arranged, 
on tables and stands and in window-seats and on 
brackets. 

A black curtain hung against one of the walls. 
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Oabrielle drew it hastily aside and showed a white 
tablet. 

* Look at that, Mr. Taxal,' she said ; * read that, if 
you please. Will you read it aloud, please ? ' 

The astonished Taxal was rather short-sighted. 
He had to spoil a good deal of dramatic eflfect by 
searching for, adjusting, dropping, and adjusting again 
his eyeglass. Gabrielle waited meantime with what 
might be called monumental composure. Then he 
read the words, * This room is devoted to the memory 

of Albert Vanthorpe, who died in Genoa ' and then 

followed the date of his death and the name of the 
English cemetery in which he lay buried. 

Now Walter Taxal began to understand why he 
had been brought into this room. Gabrielle silently 
pointed to the photograph of Albert's grave. 

'That is where my husband is buried,' she said. 
'See, Mr. Taxal, there are memorials of him all 
round this room. I don't receive people here, or I 
might perhaps have been here when you asked me to 
marry you. That would have been appropriate, would 
it not? This would be the proper place for me to 
receive such a proposal.' 
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She smiled a wild smile. Poor Taxal felt crushed. 
In that mournful room, in presence of that pale face 
and those glittering eyes, he seemed to himself like 
some criminal called up for his sentence. 

' You must forgive me, Mrs. Vanthorpe,' he stam- 
mered out ; * I didn't mean to give you any pain ; I 
didn't think of it in that way ; I couldn't help loving 
you ' 

* Oh, hush, hush,' she said with a scared expression 
in her face, ' don't talk like that. That is why I 
brought you here, that you might not use words like 
that. See here, Mr. Taxal, there is the date of my 
husband's death. Almost the other day, you see ; one 
may say ouly the other day. He was very fond of 
me ; oh, so kind and good to me ; and I never could 
repay his kindness ; I never had a chance, no — not 
in life. All that I have I owe to him. All . the 
poor means I have of doing good to any human 
creature, and of making life worth having, I owe to 
him. Do you think I am goiug to put another in his 
place — already?' and her wild smile this time had 
something in it scornful. * Oh, no ; you don't think 
so any more. You know now ; and you will forget all 
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this, and I shall try to forget it, and we shall be 

friends once again as we were as we always were 

before this.' 

She seemed more reasonable now. He felt that he 
had the courage to say : — 

*But you are so young, and you can't live always 
this lonely sort of life — no, don't be angry, I am not 
speaking now for myself any more.' 

* Thank you,' she answered quite fervently ; * I 
knew you would not, Mr. Taxal, when I had told you.' 

*No, Mrs. Vanthorpe,' the poor youth said in a 
resigned tone ; * I was not speaking for myself : what 
would be the use ? But I was thinking of you — of you 
always living this lonely, unnatural sort of life ; and 
you who might be so happy ' 

* Oh no, not lonely, nor unnatural, nor unhappy. 
I am never alone, unless when I want to be. I have 
friends — the kindest friends a woman could have, I 
think ; and I shall have another dear friend in time ; 
you know whom I mean, Mr. Taxal, you know her.' 
She was thinking, he knew very well, of Mrs. Leven. 
* How could I be unhappy ? have I not you for a 
friend ? ' 
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* I have loved you,' he said, * this long time ^ 

« Oh — ' she made an eflfort to stop him. 

' No, Mrs. Vanthorpe,' he said very quietly. * You 
must let me say it now, just this once, and then I 
shall be done with it, don't you know ; with talking of 
it, I mean ; and that will be better for both of us. I 
just want to explain.' 

She stood near the chimney-piece, with her eyes 
fixed on the photograph of Albert Vanthorpe's grave, 
and she allowed him to go on without interrupting. 

'This long time,' he said; Hhis is no new thing 
with me. I didn't know about poor Albert, or I might 
have spoken even before him, and got my dismissal 
long ago.' He made a feeble attempt to take it 
lightly. ' I want you to believe that this is no new 
thing and no trifling thing, but something real and 
deep. I want you to believe that ; I should be sorry 
otherwise.' 

*I do believe it, I believe anything you tell me, 
and I am so grateful to you for taking it in this way. 
I shall always count you among my dearest friends. 
One good thing of all this is that after what has passed 
between us we may be very, very frank to each other 
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— and I may say how very dear you are to me, and 
always will be ; and you will understand ? ' 

Yes, he quite understood now. He knew that he 
had a faithful friend ; and that in her he could never 
have anything more. He could bear this, but it was 
too soon for him to do more than endure it. 

* This is a dreary room,' she said, * for anyone but 
me; and I would not have brought you here, only — do 
you know that you are the only man who has ever 
been in this room since it was given up to its present 
purpose ? ' 

She was not thinking of any such meaning, but 
her words told Taxal that he was the first who had 
ever approached her on the subject of marriage since 
Albert's death. * There will be others,' he thought. 
' Other poor fellows will be called in for sentence here, 
as I have been.' There was a sort of grim consolation 
in the thought. 

* And now,' she said, * I must not keep you in 
this mslancholy place any longer. Good-bye, Walter : 
I'll call you by your name this once, to show that we 
are friends.' 

* Grood-bye, Gabrielle.' 
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Her name spoken in that tone came from him as 
the final and formal renunciation of his hopes. She 
came with him out of the melancholy room, and then 
he went away ; and she went back to her sombre 
sanctuary. Walter Taxal certainly coidd not have 
known why she humbled herself in such penitence and 
grief that day before the tablet put up to poor Albert's 
memory. She was torturing herself with self-accusa- 
tion and shame. If Taxal could have seen her self- 
abasement and heard her occasional ejaculations he 
might possibly, were he a vain young fellow, have 
come to the conclusion that her heart was fighting for 
him all the time against her conscience, and that 
she was now accusing herself of a tendency to yield to 
his appeal. But Walter was not vain ; and he would 
not have caught from her words or her looks any thought 
to favour his lost hope. Yet she did speak as if there 
was some feeling arising within her which her over- 
sensitive conscience condemned as an infidelity to th<» 
memory of Albert Vanthorpe. Why was she self- 
reproachful ? Not, surely, because a brave young man 
had loved her, and she had not been able to love him. 
There could be no substance for self-reproach in that. 

VOL. II. p 
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CHAPTER XI. 
oabbibllb's great hope fulfilled. 

Clabkson Fielding presented himself at his brother's a 
day or two after as if nothing had occurred. 

*Why, Clarkson, I thought you had gone oflF to 
California or Patagonia again,' Sir Wilberforce said. 
* Where were you all this time ? We were quite alarmed 
aliout you.' 

Fielding wondered who were the ' we ' ; but did 
not ask any question. He had been schooling himself 
down a good deal during his absence. He explained 
that he had been back to his old lodgings for a 
while. 

* I have a lot of things to put in order there, 
you know,' he said ; ' papers and all that. I think 
of going off somewhere again : one must do some- 
thing.' 
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* Don't see why you could not make up your mind 
to stay here,' Sir Wilberforce said. * There's plenty 
for you to do, you know, Clarkson. I have a good 
deal of your money — it's yours and not mine ; poor 
father would always have it kept for you, and so there's 
no compliment in the matter; and there are lots of 
things to do in England. You must have knocked 
about the world quite enough, I am inclined to think. 
Settle down, my boy, settle down. Politics, now — quite 
fascinating, I believe, for people who have an interest 
in that sort of thing. I dare say that many people 
think I ought to be in the House of Commons. Poor 
father would certainly have liked one of us to be in the 
House, I know. But I haven't any taste that way ; 
practical science is more my line. Why can't you go 
in for politics ? You could get a seat as easily as any- 
thing.' 

* I don't think I should be much of a success, 
Wilberforce; I'm afraid I don't quite imderstand all 
about the*cx)unty franchise and the judicature bill.' 

* But foreign affairs, you know — the Eastern 
Question, American politics and that sort of thing. 
You might talk very well on s jch subjects as that — 
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when occasion required, of course ; when occasion re- 
quired. I believe lots of the men in the House know 
nothing of foreign politics, or of anything, by Jove, for 
that matter. And then you need not speak unless you 
liked. It's not by any means necessary for a man to 
speak. Some of the best men in the House never open 
their mouths, I'm told.' 

* Perhaps my political opinions wouldn't agree with 
yours, Wilberforce. I am an awful Kadical, you know 
— a sort of Red Republican.' 

* God bless my soul I you don't say so ? I had 
no idea at all. But that won't last, I dare say. All 
young men are that way, I fancy. It passes off; it's 
like falling in love, and infidelity, and so on. Still, it 
would be l^etter to wait perhaps. Well, then, let me 
see, there's the army. You wouldn't think of the 
army ? ' 

* A little past the time for beginning, I am afraid,' 
Fielding said with all possible gravity. 

* Yes, yes ; I dare say it is. But the volunteers, 
now — why not the volunteers ? A commission might 
be got, I dare say ; do they have a commission in the 
volunteers ? Anyhow^ you might become a captain of 
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volunteers and take a lot of interest in the drill 
and the marching and all that ; it gives one something 
to think about.' 

Fielding shook his head. 

* I don't think I should care for mere playing at 
soldiers,' he said. 

' Well, well, there are no end of other things. 
Why, let me see — the bar, for instance. Why not the 
bar, Clarkson? You might go in for being Lord 
Chancellor one of these days.' 

' Why not the Church ? ' Clarkson asked. 

Sir Wilberforce looked up in sudden doubt as to 
whether Clarkson was really serious this time. 

' Well, yes ; the Church of course, if a man had 
any turn that way ; what could be better ? If he really 
had a turn that way, Clarkson; but I don't know, 
somehow.' 

' You don't think I have a turn that way, Wilber- 
force, and you are quite right. It was only a very 
stupid joke of mine. I am greatly afraid I have no 
turn for anything that is steady or good or respect- 
able, and I doubt whether I am young enough to 
mend. I think I am at my best when knocking about 
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the world. At least I don't get in anybody^B way 

then ' 

^Coinr*, now, Clarksoo, you mustn't talk in that 
way — no, no, you must not indeed* That sounds as if 
you thought wc did not want you here, and that isn't 
HO, you know ; it really isn't.' 

Again Clarkson mentally wondered who were * we.' 
' I didn't mean that indeed, Wilberforce.' 
* No, no,' Wilberforce went on ; * we couldn't stand 
that, you know; I couldn't afford to lose you again 
juHt after finding you. I haven't been so happy for 
years ah hince you turned up. I don't mean to say 
that I k(;pt thinking of you all the time yoii were 
away as \\\\\v\\ as I ought to have done ; people don't, 
you know. You had become a 8ort of myth to me, my 
boy ; lik«) the wan(h?ring Jew, or the Man in the Moon, 
or hoiiKfthing. Hut I am rcjiUy delighted that you 
liave turned up, and i feel monslrouBly obliged to Mrs. 
Vanth()rp(5 for having l)rought us together — Gad, wliat 
a trump of a woman she is I I have something to talk 
to you about presently concerning her, but just now I 
want to have this out with you about your leaving 
England, which I think is very unnecessary and unwise ; 
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and I don't like it at all. I want you here. There 
are only the two of us, and there's nothing now to keep 
us asunder.' 

There was something very moving in the earnest 
simplicity of Wilberforce. Clarkson felt greatly touched 
by it. 

' We ought to have known each other much sooner, 
Wilberforce. I shouldn't have spent so much of my 
life knocking aimlessly about the world if I had 
known what sort of a fellow you were.' Then he told 
Wilberforce of the time when he actually came to that 
house with the intention of seeing and speaking to his 
brother, and how, happening to see Wilberforce on his 
horse preparing for a ride, he changed his mind and did 
not make himself known. 

* God bless my soul, Clarkson, what an extra- 
ordinary thing to do! I never heard of such a 
thing. Why, I should have been delighted to see 
you ; I always thought poor father was too hard, you 
know. Gad, he was often hard enough on me, I can 
tell you ; I hadn't it all my own way, by any means.' 

* Well, you see one result of it all,' said the younger 
brother, ^is that I can't settle to anything, Wilberforce. 
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I don't thiuk I could bring myself to sit down to any 
steady pursuit ; I am not young enough to begin all 
over again.' 

* Better try, better try before you give up,' Wilber- 
force said cheerily. * Turn to something for a while, 
anyhow. Art, now ; I suppose you haven't any taste 
that way ? ' 

Fielding shook his head. 

* Literature ? Lots of fellows write books nowadays 
that don't seem to me a bit better than you might do, 
or anyone if he only tried. Then there's business ; the 
City. You might do something in banking, or the 
China trade ; capital things ; keep a fellow at work and 
give him something to think of. I wish you would 
turn your attention to practical science with me; I 
could find you occupation enough, and we could work 
together; and you have no idea what a hold it takes on 
you once you go into it.' 

' I think I should like to try a little exploring,' 
the younger man said with some hesitation. 

* Africa and that sort of thing ? I don't think I 
would do that, Clarkson. It's used up, isn't it ? 
Every fellow does exploring in Africa now, and reads 
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a paper at the Geographical Society, and writes a book 
with queer pictures of black men and women. I 
don't think I would turn to that if I were you. No, 
my boy, stay at home for the present at all events ; I 
can't let you go away again just yet.' 

Fielding made no answer. It was hard not to 
yield to his brother's kindly pressure, and yet he felt 
tl^at the one thing he now could not do was to remain 
in liondon. It was easy, however, to turn aside the 
stream of any conversation in which Sir Wilberforce 
was engaged, and Fielding did so now by reminding 
him that he had something to tell about Mrs. Van- 
thorpe. Fielding fully expected to hear that Sir 
Wilberforce had proposed for her and been accepted. 
But it was only about Paulina. Sir Wilberforce told 
of his own intervention, and how it had ended, and 
how Paulina had disappeared. All this was very in- 
teresting news to the young man. He cordially ap- 
proved of all that Wilberforce had done, and gave him 
fresh reasons drawn from his own knowledge of Paulina's 
history to make Wilberforce satisfied that he had 
taken the right course. But Clarkson kept thinking 
all the time how unsuccessful had been his attempt 
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to induce Gabrielle to listen to reason. Wilberforce 
seemingly had had his own way without any trouble, 
and spoke almost as one who already had authority 
in the matter. The African exploring enterprise 
began to commend itself more and more to the younger 
brother while he listened to the narrative of the elder. 

* I think I shall ask her to marry me, Clarkson ; I 
really think I shall,' Wilberforce said abruptly. 

* You haven't done so yet ? ' 

* No, I haven't done so yet. I have been turning 
it over in my mind ; I begin to think more and more 
that it would be the very best thing I could do. Don't 
you think so, Clarkson, eh ? ' 

' She would make any man whom she married very 
happy, I am sure ; unless he were a very stupid man,' 
Clarkson said emphatically. His brother's eyes lighted 
with pleasure. 

' The thing is, would she have me, Clarkson ? 
There's the rub, isn't it ? I'm not young, you see ; not 
what she would call young ; and I'm not particularly 
good-looking ; never was ; and I'm not clever. I 
shouldn't like to ask her, if I were to be refused ; 
I don't mind about myself, being refused; I mean 
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I should not hesitate about asking her on that ground 
merely; a man must take his chance — eh? But I 
shouldn't like the idea of annoying her, you know ; 
and then perhaps if she wouldn't marry me it wouldn't 
be right to go and see her any more for a long time ; 
and, by Jove, Clarkson, I shouldn't like that one bit. 
Do you know I have a great idea of taking Leven 
into my confidence ; he's a nice fellow Leven. Do you 
know him ? — no ? You must know him. Come over 
there with me one day. To ask Leven whether he 
thinks she would be likely to have me — there wouldn't 
be anything indelicate in that, Clarkson, you don't 
think ? ' 

Sir Wilberforce talked on, and Clarkson had to 
listen and do his best not to seem either disturbed 
or wanting in interest. Then Sir Wilberforce pro- 
posed that they should both call on Gabrielle that 
day. 

'She'll be glad to see you, Clarkson; she thinks 
you are a little huffed, I believe, or something of that 
sort, because she didn't take your advice about that 
woman ; but you are not of course, are you ? I told 
her I was sure you were not. Now you shall go and 
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pay her a visit along with me, and we'll show her 
that you are not a bit put out ; and she'll be pleased, I 
know.' 

Did Clarkson like to go ? Did he dislike to go ? 
He could not have told anyone; he could not have 
made it clear to himself if he had tried. A wise and 
strong man doubtless would not have gone; but on 
the other hand a still wiser and stronger man would 
surely have gone and schooled his feelings go that no 
one should suspect that he was concerned about any- 
thing in particular. Clarkson decided to go. In his 
heart he was glad of any excuse for seeing Gabrielle, 
and he told his reason and conscience that it was 
necessary he should go lest Wilberforce should suspect 
anything and be put to useless pain. His feelings 
towards Wilberforce were a curious compound of 
gratitude, affection, and a sort of compassion, such as 
one has for some child or woman whose simple goodness 
deprecates intellectual criticism. 

They walked to Gabrielle's, and Wilberforce talked 
all the way of his projects and successes in the ap- 
plication of practical science to English domestic life. 
Clarkson compelled himself to listen and answer, al- 
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though he sometimes longed to shout out as a relief to 
the tension of his feelings. At Gabrielle's a surprise 
awaited the brothers. A visitor was there whom they 
never expected to see. They found Mrs. Leven in 
affectionate companionship with Gabrielle. 

Walter Taxal in the fulness of his emotions told 
Mrs. Leven the first time he met her of his bitter 
disappointment and of Gabrielle's unconquerable de- 
votion to the memory of Albert. Poor Taxal never 
supposed that he had any rival but the jdead Albert. 
He knew that Albert's mother credited Albert's widow 
with a desire to marry again, and many warning hints 
had given him to understand that Mrs. Leven suspected 
Gabrielle of a desire to marry him. Inspired partly by 
a kind of resentment, as if Mrs. Leven had betrayed 
him to his disappointment, and partly by a chivalrous 
resolve to set Gabrielle right in Mrs. Leven's eyes, the 
young man told all that had happened to him ; how he 
had made love and been rejected, and not merely 
rejected but rebuked, and how he had come away 
from Gabrielle's presence and her remonstrances almost 
as penitent as if he had been doing some wrong. 
Albert Vanthorpe, according to him, was the girl's 
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saint. She was devoting herself to his memory ; she 
would bury her youth in his grave. 

Then with a rush Mrs. Leven's old aflfection for 
the young woman came back. The girl who thus 
honoured Constance Leven's son could not be unworthy 
of Constance Leven's love. Even in her best moods 
Mrs. Leven regarded things and people in the light of 
personal property or appanages. She loved her son 
Albert while he continued devoted to her; she was 
angry with him when he became devoted to Gabrielle. 
She never could forgive the elder son who had shown 
that he could live without her. She loved Gabrielle 
while Gabrielle was like a particularly submissive 
daughter. She grew angry with the girl when Ga- 
brielle showed that she could have a will and a con- 
science of her own. But now Gabrielle had proved 
her devotion to the memory of Constance Leven's son, 
and this was homage to Constance Leven. She had a 
fitful nature, swept every now and then from the moor- 
ings of conscience and reason by some strong and 
stormy gust of emotion. She quarrelled with her son 
Philip in a fit of emotion; she quarrelled with Ga- 
brielle in the same waj^ ; she had married Major Leven 
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in the same way. Now came another current of 
emotion, and it drove her to Gabrielle's side. It was 
characteristic of Mrs. Leven that she never for a 
moment doubted as to the manner in which her over- 
tures would be received. She simply pardoned Ga- 
brielle. She told her husband that she was greatly 
pleased by the young woman's devotion to Albert's 
memory. She ordered her carriage, and straightway 
delighted and bewildered Gabrielle by presenting her- 
self in her daughter-in-law's house and announcing 
that she had made up her mind to forgive Gabrielle 
and that they were to be friends once more. It was 
on the very day of this reconciliation that Sir Wilber- 
force and Fielding went together to see Gabrielle. 

They found Gabrielle overflowing with the rapture 
of her recovered friendship. Her joy shone through 
her. She besought of Wilberforce and Clarkson to be 
witnesses of, and sharers in, her happiness. Wilber- 
force was simply delighted. He thought it all did the 
highest honour to her head and heart. It was another 
reason for admiration of her to find that she was so 
devoted to the elder lady. *Gad, there isn't too 
much of that sort of thing among girls to-day,' he 
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thought. He liked Mrs. Leven, toe, from the first. 
There was something imposing and stately about her. 
If a man must have a mother-in-law he thought it was 
not easy to see how he could have a nicer mother-in- 
law than that, and, by Jove, he diin't believe half 
the bad things that were said about mothers-in-law. 
He had thought of this even before Mrs. Leven's re- 
conciliation with Gabrielle, and now of course he was 
prepared to like her all the better. Mrs. Leven for 
her part much liked him. He seemed so good- 
humoured, so respectable, and so strong, that she could 
not but like him. She was getting not to like young 
men much. They were all too opinionated, too full of 
their own whims and conceits. They thought too 
much of themselves in every way. She found herself 
thinking that if she were to have a son-in-law she 
should like just such a man as Sir Wilberforce Field- 
ing. Even at that moment she wondered what Ga- 
brielle thought of him, and she began to find the 
doubt coming up in her mind whether it would 
not be wrong to expect Gabrielle to live lonely all 
her life because of her devotion to Albert Vanthorpe's 
memory. 
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The younger Fielding she did not like at all, and 
Fielding disliked her with a curious instinct. He 
would have disliked her because she had treated 
Grabrielle so badly all this long time, but he disliked 
her now because she had chosen to be reconciled in 
that imperious and queenly way, and because Ga- 
brielle put up with it and did homage for it, and 
was overwhelmed with joy because of it. In truth 
he found himself perhaps for the moment of less im- 
portance than he could have liked in that little 
circle. He did not seem to have any particular place 
there. He felt sure Mrs. Leven would put Grabrielle 
against him if she could, and Gabrielle now was in 
a mood of mind to believe anything Mrs. Leven told 
her. 

Yet Gabrielle did not neglect FieldiDg. On the 
contrary, she thanked and praised him again and again 
for the earnest advice he had given her, and she told 
Mrs. Leven how much she was obliged to him and how 
ungracious she feared she had been. Mrs. Leven from 
the first moment felt an antipathy to the young man, 
and thought his presence there of sinister import. 
She remembered what Major Leven had told her of 
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him ; she saw in him the very young man to turn a 
girl away from the deference and devotion due to her 
elders. 

* Your brother is not like you, Sir Wilberforce,' she 
said in an undertone ; ' I should never have known 
lum to be any one of your family.' 

* Well, Clarkson's so much younger, you see,' the 
good-natured Wilberforce explained. ' And then, Mrs. 
licven, he's such a good-looking young fellow. We 
hadn't the same mother, you know ; and he's been 
all about the world, while I have been stagnating 
here.' 

'Yes, I heard that he was a good deal about 
the world,' Mrs. Leven said with significant em- 
phasis. 

'And he wants to go all about the world again, 
Mrs. Leven, much to my dissatisfaction, I can assure 
you. I tell him that he had much better remain at 
home and settle down.' 

' Young men find it very hard to settle down, I 
believe, when they have lived much of that sort of 
life. I have had some experience of that kind In my 
own family.' 
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* Yes, yes ; so I have heard ; sorry to hear it ; great 
trouble to you, of course.' 

'We owe a great deal to your kindness and 
energy in that matter. Sir Wilberforce — of the person 
who unfortunately was married by my elder son.' 

* Don't mention it,' Sir Wilberforce hastened to 
say. ' I thought it was a pity, you know, that Mrs. 
Vanthorpe should be troubled, and I was afraid that 
she would be put upon — wouldn't understand things— 
that's why I took the liberty of calling on Major 
Leven about it ; and very good of you both, I'm sure, to 
forgive my intrusion.' 

*It is not always,' Mrs. Leven said with a sigh, 
' that one can find such delicate and judicious advice 
and help in a family disgrace; for of course it is a 
disgrace.' 

' Oh, by Jove, you know, as to that, every family 
has something of that kind, I dare say, if we only 
knew. There will be wild young fellows always. But 
I hope you have not heard any more from that lady — 
that person, Mrs. Leven.' 

' We have not heard from her since. No. Major 
Leven is in some alarm about her, unnecessarily, I 
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think. She has no claim on lis any further. We 
made her what I think a very liberal oflfer, and she re- 
jected it insolently. I don't see what more she can 
have to do with us. I am not in the least uneasy 
about anything she can do.' 

' Still, I think I would have bought her off, if I 
were you,' F'ielding the younger said. Gabrielle and 
he had now joined in the conversation on the mention 
of Paulina. ^ She's capable of anything.' 

* We offered her a yearly sum enough to maintain 
hor in respi»ctability,' Mrs. I^ven answered in somewhat 
stately style; 'I would not consent to go any further 
than tliat.' 

* \\\ no list* standin^j; on one's dignity with a woman 
of tliat kind/ Fielding; ur^ed. 'She can annoy you, 
and yi>u oan*t annoy her.' 

* 1 don*t K^lieve tin* poor creature is half as bad 
as all tliat,* (.labriello ])leaded eaniestly. 'She showed 
by her conduct m tliis liouse that slie has some generous 
impidses.' 

Soinethin;^ was said about the alarm given to poor 
Miss Klvin, wliieli, however, only seemed to amuse Sir 
Wilberforco. 
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' Where is that girl now ? ' Fielding asked in his 
abrupt way, turning to Gabrielle. 

'She has gone on a visit to Lady Honeybell's; 
Lady Honeybeil is very kind to her.' 

' I'd let her stay at Lady Honeybell's, if I were 
you,' said Fielding. ' I don't like that girl ; there's 
something treacherous about her look. 

'It seems to me that you don't like any of my 
friends,' Gabrielle said. 

' That young man gives his opinion much too dog- 
matically,' Mrs. Leven thought to herself. ' If I were 
Gabrielle I would not allow him to talk in that sort 
of way. I must advise her. How imlike he is to his 
brother 1 ' 

' Major Leven is having a great meeting some- 
where to-night, isn't he ? ' Sir Wilberforce asked her. 

' ' He is — at St. James's Hall. Something about a 
colony. I do not quite understand the subject.' 

' Sure to be some good cause,' Sir Wilberforce 
politely said. 

'Major Leven only lives for every gcfl^d cause,' 
Gabrielle declared with fervour. 

' Young Taxal is to speak, I see,' Sir Wilberforce 
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said. 'I should like to go if I cared more about 
politics : but I don't. Are you going, Mrs. Leven ? ' 

* No ; I did not think of going ; unless, Gabrielle, 
you would like to come, dear ? ' 

* Oh, no,' Gabrielle answered hastily, and growing 
a little red ; ' I should not like to go.' 

Mrs. Leven at once understood Gabrielle's reason 
for not going, and her confusion. It was because 
Walter Taxal was to be there. ' Very proper and very 
becoming on her part,' she thought — ' she is a dear 
girl, and my own Gabrielle still I ' 

The brothers presently went away. As Clarkson 
was going, Gabrielle held out her hand to him and 
looked in his face with an expression of so much hap- 
piness and such an appeal for his sympathy in her 
happiness, that the heart of the young man was 
touclied to the quick. She seemed so joyous, so 
anxious that all the world should share her joy, so un- 
conscious of any reason why anyone now should not 
be happy, that it seemed to him as if a formal de- 
claration from her that she cared nothing about him 
could not have been more conclusive. Some expression 
of this must have come into his face, for he saw a 
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sudden look of surprise and almost of pain come into 
hers. She felt as if for some unknown reason the friend 
to whom she specially looked for sympathy in her happi- 
ness was refusing it to her. 

' Why should she care about me ? ' he thought. 
' She will marry Wilberforce and be very happy.' His 
mind was more than ever made up to leave England. 
He now only thought of how this could be done with 
least pain to his brother. * She, will not care.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*FURENS QUID FEMINA.' 

The great public meeting about which Sir Wilberforce 
spoke to Mrs. Leven took place that night. It was to 
be a grand popular, not to say national, demonstra- 
tion. People were streaming into St. James's Hall for 
more than an hour before the opening of the pro- 
ceedings. Huge placards at the doors invited tlie 
public to keep streaming in still. The stalls, the 
whole floor of the hall, the galleries, and the platfonn — 
admission to this latter place being for those privileged 
with special tickets — were soon filled by an excited 
crowd. Major Leven and his friends had found a really 
delightful grievance to charge against the government. 
The Colonial Office had intimated to the colonists of 
Victorietta that it would Ixi a proper tiling for them 
to take on themselves a certain share of the cost of 
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defending the colony against invasion on the part of 
any aggressive foreign power. The colony of Vic- 
torietta had been for a long time anxious to connect 
itself with the great political movements of the world. 
It had looked with jealousy, upon the exciting com- 
plications, entanglements, and dangers which other 
dependencies of the British Crown were privileged to 
enjoy. Canada, India, New Zealand, the Cape, even 
Jamaica, occasionally gave subject for great political 
and parliamentary excitement, while ambitious Vic- 
torietta was hardly ever named in the British Senate. 
This was humiliating for some of the nobler spirits 
among the colonists. They therefore got up a panic 
of invasion. It became a theory with them that the 
eyes of all foreign states hostile to England, or jealous 
of her, were fixed with especial keenness on the little 
colony, and that the unfriendly statesmanship of con- 
tinental Europe regarded Victorietta as the very place 
where the severest blow could be given to England's 
strength and pride. Victorietta was a small island 
situated in the midst of a positive waste of ocean. 
It was not known even by name in most of the con- 
tinental chancelleries. Many otherwise excellent maps 
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omitted to give it a place. But the colonists never- 
theless persuaded themselves that the eyes of hostile 
Europe were on theip, and that projects for the invasion 
of Victorietta were occupying the minds of the French, 
the Germans, the Sussians, the Americans, and the 
Fenians. They got up an elaborate and extensive plan 
of fortifications and they called for the loan of a fleet 
and an army from the parent country. The colonial 
minister refused to believe in any imminent danger. 
He pointed with pedantic oflScial obstinacy to the 
feet that there was no continent anywhere nearer to 
the island than three thousand miles, and that her 
nearest neighbour was a great English colony. The 
statesmen of Victorietta were not to be thus put off. 
They pressed their demand again and again ; they 
sent a deputation to London ; they besieged the 
Colonial Office. The Colonial Office held out, and 
would go no further than an offer to bear part of the 
expense if tlie alarmed islanders would bear the re- 
mainder ; and the expense was in any case to be only 
that of a very much moderated project of fortification 
and defence. Then the deputation turned to the 
British public and got hold of Major Leven and Walter 
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Taxal. A pretty vigorous agitation set in. The news- 
papers took up the quarrel. It was made the subject 
of several questions, various notices of motion and one 
^ count-out ' in the House of Commons. The impres- 
sion on one side of the controversy was that the glory 
of England was gone for ever if the patriotic repre- 
sentations of Victorietta should be disregarded by a 
degenerate British Ministry. The contention, on the 
other hand, was that the last straw would be laid upon 
the back of that cruelly overburdened camel the British 
taxpayer if the cost of any part of the defences of 
Victorietta were to be imposed on him. The one 
class of patriots appealed to the memories of Drake 
and Ealeigh ; the other to the economical precepts of 
Mr. Cobden. 

Major Leven flung himself into the battle. He was 
heart and soul with the cause of Victorietta. He 
would have gone in, if the colonial patriots desired it, 
for fortifying their island with a triple wall of brass. 
He listened with full and ready faith to all the stories 
which told of plans actually drawn up by the mili- 
tary authorities of St. Petersburg, or Berlin, or Wash- 
ington, for the occupation of Victorietta in the event 
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of a war with England. He had no words strong 
enough to express his indignation and contempt for 
the unworthy and unpatriotic ministry who could 
think of the money cost on such an occasion. He got 
up the meeting at St. James's Hall. A peer who had 
in his long-past early days been under-secretary for 
the colonies for about three months, and was never 
invited to occupy any oflSce again, was announced as 
the chairman of the meeting. The people of England, 
men and women, were invited by placard to attend in 
their thousands and stand up for the rights of the 
colonies which are at once the ornament and the 
strength of England. Major Leven's name was put 
prominently forward as one of the speakers. The 
night came, and the hall, as we have said, was crowded. 
It was evident from the first that opinion was not 
wholly unanimous. Major Leven represented the more 
popular side undoubtedly, and the more numerous 
party ; but there was a considerable force of economical 
dissent and scepticism. The ladies of England were 
not unrepresented. Claudia Lemuel and some of her 
friends were in one of the galleries. 

Walter Taxal was present. He had promised to 
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speak, and he kept his word, although it must be 
owned that his mind was almost as far away from the 
hall as the slighted Victorietta itself. Mr. Lefussis 
was bustling about the committee-room and the plat- 
form full of excitement and hyperbole. The Chairman 
spoke, and his speech was listened to with that respect 
which the British public usually show for a peer well 
stricken in years, who is understood to have held oflBce 
in the dim time when there really were English states- 
men. Walter Taxal spoke with great vigour and 
fluency. No one would have thought that the young 
man was deeply depressed at heart, and that for the 
moment he honestly believed life for the rest to be 
a blank to him. Mr. Lefussis spoke, but became 
rather too excited and sputtered a little, and was 
unlucky enough to raise a laugh or two, thereby 
putting the ifieeting somewhat out of tune for the first 
time. Mr. Lefussis became angry, and declared in 
vehement tone that that was no occasion for laughter 
to any true-hearted Englishman. This, however, did 
not do much good, and Mr. Lefussis finished up rather 
a failure. Major Leven set about to retrieve the 
prestige of the cause. 
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Major Leven spoke with a fervour of sincerity and 
con^iction that well nigh supplied the place of 
eloquence. He denounced the iniquity of the ministers, 
Liberal or Conservative, be they who they might, who 
would neglect and discard a loyal and devoted colony, 
however small. He made a telling point by comparing 
Victorietta to an unhappy step-daughter, who, rejected 
from the heartli that ought to have burned for her 
with a genial and protecting glow, is sent out to be 
at the mercy of a cold and heartless world. The im- 
pression produced by the closing sentences was de- 
cidedly good. Mr. Lefussis, who now took on himself 
to act tlie part of fugleman, rose to his feet and 
directed the rounds of applause })y waving his kerchief 
energetically round Ids head. The audience were fairly 
hit home, it would seem, and even the grumblers and 
the malcontent liardly ventured to breathe their dissent 
in tones above a wliispered sneer. 

But when the repeated applause was at length 
allowed* to die away and some other orator was pre- 
paring to take up tlie tale, the audience were amazed 
to liear the voice of a woman send phrilly tlirough the 
hall the following remarkable words : 
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^ Mr. Chairman, before you go any further, sir, I 
want to ask Major Leven why he turned his own step- 
daughter out of doors, and left her to starve or to 
beg? As we are on the subject of step-daughters, 
perhaps he wouldn't mind telling the meeting some- 
thing about his own conduct and his wife's to their 
step-daughter.' 

The words, though all clearly spoken, were rattled 
off so volubly that they were got fairly into the ears 
of the assembly before anyone had time even to cry 
' order.' Every eye was turned on the new speaker. 
There she stood in one of the central rows of the stalls, 
a tall, handsome woman, who kept her attitude of 
orator with entire composure, and was evidently de- 
termined to address the audience at some length upon 
this rather inappropriate family topic. Then there 
were loud cries of * order, order,' from those who 
sympathised with the object of the meeting, and 
ironical calls of ' bravo,' ' hear, hear,' ^ woman's rights 
for ever,' and other such irreverent interjections from 
the few who liked to see a little disturbance of any 
kind. ^ Is she mad ? ' several cool neutrals were heard 
to ask of each other. Some ladies in the neighbour- 
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hood of the fair speaker were alarmed and tried to get 
out of their seats, but could not for the pressure of the 
crowd. 

* I am not mad I ' exclaimed, in tones growing yet 
more shrilly, the undaunted woman, * although I have 
been treated so as to make any woman mad. I won't 
liear a man talking about step-daughters like a 
hypocrite, when he has had his own step-daughter 
turned out of the house into the streets. I'm her — let 
him deny it if he can.' 

Wild clamour followed this declaration. M^jor 
Levcn rose to his feet, and was seen to be gesticulating 
earnestly, but no word lie spoke reached the bewildered 
juulit'nce. Evidently Paulina Vanthorpe- for it was 
s]u% we need hardly say, who claimed a hearing — had 
some sympatliisers or confederates among the audience : 
then^ were cries of ' hear her, hear her,' 'let the woman 
speak,' 'pile's not mad,' ' she's all right enough,' 'no 
police here,' ' fair play for the lady,' and various other 
such expressions of opinion. 

' T ask to l>e heard,' screamed the much-injured 
woman. ' If this is a meeting of English men and 
women, I know they won't refuse me a hearing. I'll 
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show you what sort of men are trying to pass off as 
patriots and philantrophists ' — for it has to be re- 
corded that thus, and not otherwise, did Paulina pro- 
nounce the rather trying word. Shouts of anger, 
laughter, and applause followed this outburst of emo- 
tional eloquence. The platform was observed to be in 
wild commotion. Excited conference was going on 
between Major Leven, the Chairman, Mr. Lefussis, and 
others. Some of the promoters of the meeting had 
managed to get out at the back of the platform, and 
to bring in a policeman or two at the other end of 
the hall. But the policemen could do nothing. They 
could not get to Paulina through the crowd ; and in 
any case Paulina could only be considered as a speaker 
who seemed anxious to introduce irrelevant topics into 
her speech. It was a question for the authority of the 
Chairman rather than that of the ministers of the 
law. Paulina's quick eye detected the presence of the 
police. 

' He wants to have me removed hy the police,' she 
cried. * He is afraid to face the truth — he knows he 
cannot deny what T say of him. I ask of all true 
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EDglishmen not to let an injured daughter be ill- 
treated by the blue-coated minions of a despotic 
government.' 

Paulina was positively developing a genius for 
popular oratory. In the excitement of her cause, too, 
her theory as to the relationship between her and 
Major Leven began to assume more formidable pro- 
portions. She had grown at one bound from his wife's 
daughter-in-law to his own step-daughter; she now 
threatened to become his daughter. The intensity of 
the scene was suddenly enhanced in an unexpected 
manner by the intervention of Claudia Lemuel. That 
excitable young lady, being in one of the galleries, was 
aware that some woman was trying to address the 
meeting, but she liad not heard Paulina's words. She 
assumed that Pjiulina was presenting herself as the re- 
presentative of some great cause or other, and that an 
attempt was being made to eject her simply because 
she was a woman. The heroic little Claudia pressed 
forward to the front of the gallery, and cried out in 
tones of earnest appeal : 

' In the name of the women of England I demand 
a hearing for this woman ! This is a free meeting in 
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a free country ; it is an outrage upon all womanhood 
to deny a hearing to a woman.' 

Matters became more complicated than ever. The 
large number of persons who did not understand the 
proceedings at all now assumed from Claudia's words 
that some injustice was really being done to Paulina, 
and that she actually had something to say, A great 
many voices therefore began to cry out that the 
woman ought to be heard. At lengtli the Chairman 
rose and came to the front of the platform and made 
signs that he desired to speak. There were very general 
cries of ^ hear the Chairman,' * chair, chair,' ' order, 
order,' and so forth. Many really respected the Chair- 
man and his authority, and some who did not par- 
ticularly care for either wished to have him heard 
because they thought he could explain what all the 
row was about. 

* This lady is really out of order,' the Chairman 
began. 

*I ain't out of order,' Paulina exclaimed. 'Does 
Major Leven say he don't know me ? Does he say I 
ain't the widow of his wife's son ? ' The question was 
received with new demonstrations of impatience on 

B 2 
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one side and amused approval on the other. The 
Chairman was observed to whisper to Major I^ven. 

^ This meeting is not the place to discuss the fisimily 
affairs of any gentleman/ the Chairman began. 

^ He admits the charge I ' screamed the triumphant 
Paulina. ' English men and women, you hear that he 
admits it I ' 

^ This HKieting is called to discuss a great public 
and national question/ the Chairman pleaded. ^ This 
lady does not rise to propose any amendment to the 
resolution ' 

* Yes, I do,' Paulina cried. 

SSlio does, slio does,' was chorussed by many de- 
lighted voices. 

* Will the lady have the goodness to state the terms 
of her amendment ? ' the noble Chairman asked blandly 
but firmly. 

' This is my amendment I ' screamed Paulina : 
' That wo free-boni Britons refuse to })e dictated to 
by liumbugs.' Roars of laughter, cries of 'order,' 
shouts of applause, and wild general confusion followed 
this astonishing proposition. Paulina looked round 
tho liall in triumph, as if she had done something 




'2 ain't out of order!' 
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really brilliant this time, and she nodded her head this 
way and that in approval of herself and acceptance of 
the well-earned applause of others. Major Leven rose 
and came to the front of the platform, but finding it 
utterly impossible to obtain a hearing, and the clamour 
of his friends being as much in his way as the laughter 
and shouts of his enemies, he bowed and returned to 
his seat. His face was crimson with shame and vexa- 
tion. Mr. Lefussis sprang forward and shrieked some 
words of which no one caught the meaning, and shook 
his hand in futile wrath at enemies who answered him 
with shouts of laughter. The heroine of the evening 
being, in parliamentary phrase, on her legs, remained 
there, and seemed evidently determined to have a 
hearing or let no one else be heard. 

The Chairman made another appeal for silence, and 
had a momentary success. He declared that, according 
to his judgment, the amendment proposed by the lady 
was not in order, and could not be properly entertained. 
Thereupon several men, some excited, some only amused, 
rose up and cried out all together that the amend- 
ment was perfectly in order. One tall, stout man, who 
had the advantage of a voice that seemed to clear the 
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air like thunder, and could have been heard amid roll 
of drum, compelled the meeting to listen to him while 
he argued that, as Major Leven had proposed a resolu- 
tion condemning the government, it was in perfect 
order to offer an amendment to the effect that the meet- 
ing declined to be dictated to by himabugs. He de- 
manded that the noble Chairman should show fair play, 
and give the lady an opportunity of supporting her 
amendment by argument and illustration. There was 
a good deal of applause for this. It sounded reasonable 
enough, some unconcerned persons thought. A sort 
of dialogue set in between the Chairman and the man 
with the voice of thunder. It was a relief to many 
present wlien a man spoke whose tones made it impos- 
sible not to hear him. 

* Why do you refuse this lady a hearing?' the deep- 
toned one demanded. ' Is it, my lord, because she is a 
woman ? ' 

The noljle Chairman, with words and gestures, de- 
precated any such ungallant intention. 

* Then why is nhe not to be heard, my lord ? ' the 
rolling thunder asked. 

* This meeting has not been called for the discus- 
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fiion of any private controversies,' the Chairman said, 
with bland plaintiveness, wishing in his heart he had 
never listened to the entreaties of Major Leven or con- 
sented to have anything to do with the meeting. 

* But we have not heard what the lady has to say 
for her amendment, my lord. I presume she intends 
tb support it on public grounds.' He looked with pro- 
digious deference towards the heroic Paulina as if he 
were giving her the assurance that she should be heard 
under the shelter of his voice. 

' Yes, I do,' Paulina exclaimed, panting. ' I'll give 
you public grounds enough if you will only hear me. 
Fair play, my lord ; oh, fair play ! I appeal for fair 
play to my countrymen and my countrywomen.' 

Then there was a renewed storm of contending 
voices, some clamouring for Paulina to be heard and 
some calling for the police, for the Chairman, for order, 
for anything else that occurred to them at the moment 
as preferable to the eloquence of Paulina. The intrepid 
Paulina herself now mounted on to the seat from which 
she had risen, and from that vantage-ground endea- 
voured to make herself heard, as with voluble tongue 
and vivacious gesture she denounced the Chairman, 
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Major Leven, and the promoters of the meeting gene- 
rally. Soon in every part of the room was some one 
addressing the Chairman, or the meeting at large. The 
caus<5 of order and of Victorietta was hopeless for that 
night. The wrongs of the colony were forgotten. The 
Chairman gave up the battle. He quietly withdrew 
from the platform. Major Leven followed him rather 
hastily, pursued by some shrieking taunt from the con- 
quering heroine, and by shouts of laughter from the 
irreverent and the unconcerned. Major Leven would 
have felt it a positive relief if, as he was escaping 
from the platform, he had heard the crack of doom* 
Those who favoured the cause of Victorietta now left 
tlie hall as quickly as they could. Those who remained 
elected a chairman of their own on the spur of the 
moment, and carried a resolution, proposed by the man 
with the thunder-tones, approving of the conduct of 
the government. Paulina then modestly withdrew, 
followed by a few admiring friends. She wiped her 
heated brow as she went, for the moment heedless of 
the paint. She was on fire with triumph and gratified 
spleen. She liad indeed wrestled well and overthrown 
more than her enemies. Thus is history sometimes 
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made. It is probable that the island of Victorietta 
will be left undefended for ever merely because Paulina 
Vanthorpe happened to have a spite against Major 
Leven. Paulina is to be added to the company of 
Helen and Cleopatra and the wife of Prince Breffni and 
Florinda, and all the other famous ladies whose personal 
wrongs and quarrels disturbed the progress of States. 

The papers next morning were filled with accounts 
of the astonishing proceedings in St. James's Hall. 
Most of the reports wooed the eye of even the most in- 
different reader by the temptation of large-type head- 
ings and the words ' Extraordinary Scene at St. James's 
Hall ; ' lengthened and vivacious descriptions were 
given, in which of com-se the appearance of Paulina, 
her manner, and her startling eloquence, obtained full 
justice. Some of the papers had pleasant leading 
articles holding up the promoters of the meeting to 
playful ridicule. The noble Chairman's face grew a 
deep red as he glanced over the journals at his break- 
fast. In the fulness of his heart he cursed Major 
Leven ; and, although in general a devoted friend of 
liberty of the press, he began to think there was a good 
deal to be said after all in favour of some despotic 
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gystem to restrain these confounded newspapers. Major 
Leven was even more angry with those at the meeting 
who supported Paulina than with Paulina herself. He 
waxed eloquent over the degeneracy of the English 
nation when men could be found with such levity in 
them as to prefer the encouragement of a piece of 
mad foolery to the calm discussion of a great cause and 
the redress of a great wrong. He began seriously to 
think of emigrating to some happier and less effete 
country, where the corruptions of luxury had not so 
completely wasted the spirit of patriotism, justice, and 
manhood. Of one thing he was certain — the hand of 
the Colonial Office was in the whole affair. The 
colonial minister had employed some wretched minions 
tp make use of that infamous woman. Indeed, he began 
to think now tliat Paulina had been in the pay of the 
government from first to last. He declared that such 
ministers were capable of anything. Tliis thought 
consoled him. It had the soothing effect produced 
upon an author when he convinces himself that the dis- 
paraging reviews of his masterpiece are the result of a 
vile conspiracy got up by jealous hate to crush him. 
Major Leven would have felt utterly crushed if he were 
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not satisfied that the Colonial Office was trying to crush 
him. This thought gave him nerve to bear the light 
of the sun. 

Mrs. Leven was impetuous. She was for taking 
instant proceedings against Paulina; dragging her to 
the bar of justice somewhere and inflicting the direst 
punishment upon her. She was for making no com- 
promise, shrinking from no publicity, drawing the sword 
and throwing the scabbard away. ' There must be laws,' 
she declared indignantly. It was idle to point out that, 
although there were laws, it might not be easy to bring 
any one of them to bear on that particular case in the 
way Mrs. Leven desired. She urged Major Leven to 
prosecute Paulina at once — she would not have quailed, 
to do her justice, before any exposure of family scandal^. 
But Major Leven shook his head. 

' It's no use, Constance,' he said ; ' the Colonial Office 
is behind her, don't you see ? She must have some 
power at her back. No paid magistrate would punish 
her.' 

Walter Taxal wrote a few lines recommending Major 
Leven to hold another meeting on the same subject and 
to have the admission by tickets only. But he said 
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that, for reasons he need not explain to Mrs. Leven, he 
was resolved to leave town for the present, A little 
knocking about would do him good, he said. Sir 
Wilberforce gave hearty good advice to Major and Mrs, 
Leven not to bother about Paulina and her goings-on 
at all, ^ A nine days' wonder — soon die away, soon for- 
gotten, if you only let it alone.' As to the scandal, 
there were scandals everywhere, he suggested. There 
was one person to whom the goings-on of Paulina gave 
unmixed delight, and that was Miss Elvin. The singer 
became quite an object of curiosity and interest her- 
self by virtue of the vivacious descriptions she was able 
to give of Gabrielle Vanthorpe's sister-in-law. She 
became so spriglitly on the subject at Lady Honey- 
bell's, that Lady Honeylell snubbed her at last, ex- 
pressed the warmest sympathy and admiration for ' that 
dear young thing, Mrs. Vanthorpe,' and left Miss Elvin 
with a deeper sense of wron;j^ against Gabrielle than 
ever. 

To Clarkson P'ielding the manner in which Paulina 
had chosen to relieve her spleen seemed, all things 
considered, highly satisfactory. He knew that there 
were two sides to her nature — one that of the hoy- 
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den, the other that of the tigress. It looked as if she 
had made up her mind to appease her wrath in this 
instance by no worse vengeance than something in the 
natm-e of a practical joke. A few days after the meet- 
ing, however, the London public were amused and 
amazed by a letter which appeared in several of the 
newspapers and was signed ^ Paulina Vanthorpe.' It 
professed to be a defence of the writer against some of 
the comments made upon her in the press, and against 
the attempt of the noble chairman to suppress her 
speech at the meeting. She declared that she had come 
forward under the influence of purely patriotic motives, 
as an Englishwoman, to save her countrymen from being 
made the instruments of a self-seeking and hypocritical 
clique. She announced that she intended before many 
days to hold a meeting of her own in some public hall 
in London and invite Englishmen of all parties there to 
hear a tale of wrong and of suffering which would make 
the heart of every honest man and pitying woman glow 
with sympathy and indignation. Major Leven writhed 
when he read this manifesto. ^ They'll make a heroine 
of her, you'll find, Constance — some people will,' he 
groaned. 
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< I told you, George,' his wife said with that gentle 
firmness which becomes those who gave good advice 
that was not taken, — * I told you this creature would 
give trouble if she were left at large. She ought to 
have been met boldly and sent to prison at once.' 

* Hut, my dear, you couldn't have sent her to prison,' 

^ I'd liave sent her to prison,' Mrs. Leven said. 

When Clarkson Fielding read Paulina's letter he 
began to think the thing was growing a little serious. 
Tlie lieroine herself could never have written such an 
epistle. There was clearly some one behind her. If 
anyone really wished to injure or annoy the Levens, 
Paulina, under efTcctive guidance, could easily bo made 
a very serviet'able instrument. Fielding, it must Ixi 
owned, (lid not greatly care what annoyance might fall 
upon th(» LevenH. I^iit he was deeply concerned that 
(Jnbrielle nhould not suffer any pain. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

' SIR, YOU AND I HAVE LOVED ; BUT THAT's NOT IT.* 

Clakkson Fielding began to persuade himself that 
there could be no harm in his calling on Gabrielle and 
telling her of the suspicion he had that somebody was 
backing- up Paulina, He did not care to speak to 
Major Leven on the subject ; and he disliked Mrs. 
Leven, and had an instinctive conviction that she disliked 
him. In truth, he was longing for any excuse to see 
Gabrielle before he left England, perhaps for ever. He 
thought there could be no harm in his doing this. It 
would, indeed, be the wisest possible precaution against 
any suspicion of his secret getting out. What could 
be better evidence of quiet friendship, and of friendship 
only, than to go and say a kindly farewell to one whose 
regard he desired to preserve ? If he were to go away 
in any more abrupt manner, surely it would be only 
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putting a very provocation in suspicion's way. Heartily 
did he wish that he could go away as the brother does 
in Richter's sad and beautiful story, who, finding that he 
loves only too well the girl his brother loves, sets out 
one morning blowing his familiar flute as if for an 
ordinary stroll, and is never heard of more. But Clarkson 
was concerned for Gabrielle and for his brother. It 
would doubtless make Gabrielle sad if she thought she 
had been the cause of his unhappiness and of his going 
away. ' She brought us together, Wilberforce and me,' 
he thought ; * she would be greatly hurt if she thought 
she were now the means of separating us.' He was deeply 
concerned for Wilberforce, knowing how his brother 
would be pained if he could think that Clarkson's heart 
was touched by Gabrielle. If he could contrive to get 
away, people would set down his going to the restless- 
ness of an unmanageable and wandering nature, and it 
might never occur to any mind that there was any other 
cause. Wilberforce had told him lately that he had 
made up his mind to ask Gabrielle to marry him ; and 
indeed had added that he would not see her again until 
he went for the purpose of asking her. Perhaps it is 
all settled before this, Clarkson thought. If so, the 
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greater need that he should act in such a way as to 
make his secret a secret for ever. 

While he was in this condition of mind, longing to 
see Gahrielle and yet afraid to see her, the question was 
decided by a few lines from Gabrielle herself. She 
asked him to come and see her as soon as he could. 
She had heard from his brother that Clarkson wished 
to leave England and that Wilberforce wished to keep 
bim there, and in her impulsive way she fancied that 
it would be only right of her to endeavour to impress 
upon him the necessity of his acting as his brother 
wished. If Grabrielle had been given to self-examina- 
tion, she would never have written that letter. Only 
of late had she ever thought of questioning the pro- 
priety of anything she felt impelled to do. If she had 
examined her own heart now, she would have seen how 
much of a selfish feeling there was in her when she 
set herself to write to Fielding. It was indeed selfish- 
ness of a very pardonable, human, harmless order ; but 
it was the impulse of self all the same. She could not 
bear the idea of Clarkson going away. She felt as if 
she must be utterly lonely when he had gone. There 
was something peculiarly congenial in their natures. 

VOL. II. s 
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Each was impulsive, generous, uncalculating ; neither 
cared for what the world or society said or thought. 
Each had, even if unconsciously, certain motives of 
action drawn from deeper and purer sources than those 
which the conventional proprieties and what are called 
the ways of the world supply. When she heard that 
Clarkson was going away, she felt as if she must throw 
herself between him and such a resolve ; as if she should 
have no friend on earth for whom she could really and 
deeply care when he had gone. It had never occurred 
to her to think that he felt anything more than friend- 
ship for her. There was nothing in his manner to tell 
of the lover or the sentimentalist. He was always 
frank and friendly ; a little abrupt sometimes ; he often 
showed an easy and kindly roughness like that of a 
brother to a sister. Gabrielle had not asked herself 
the question * Is he in love with me ? ' No thought of 
the kind had ever found its^ way into her mind. He 
did not seem the man to be in love with any woman. 
But she knew now well enough, only too well, that 
she could have loved him if love had been thought 
of between them. She felt that if it had been he, 
and not Walter Taxal, who told her of love, she 
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could not have held faithful to the memory of Alber^ 
Vanthorpe. 

Besides — besides, she was very unhappy just now. 
A great illusion had gone for ever. How many parables, 
legends, fables, poems, essays, sermons, have been com- 
posed for the purpose of telling vain man that the least 
satisfactory thing on earth is to have his darling wish 
conceded ? Never a man probably was any the wiser in 
advance for all the teaching. Never a woman surely 
was any the more willing to put up in patience with 
the denial of her darling wish. Grabrielle Vanthorpe 
had long had one darling wish ; and now it is conceded ; 
and no sermonising could have made her believe in 
advance the truth that is forcing itself on her un- 
willing mind. She has had the protectress of her youth 
given back to her. The friendship which, denied, 
made life so blank to her, is now hers again ; and is 
she satisfied with it? She is beginning to find out 
that the Constance Leven whom she now knows is not 
in the least like the Constance Leven of her memory 
and her imagination. 

Gabrielle had grown up under the care of Mrs. 
Leven. She was petted and fondled to her heart's 
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content by her protectress, who was very fond of her 
as long as things went well with them. If she had 
married Albert Vanthorpe earlier, when his mother 
wished it, the love and petting would probably have 
continued always, and it may be that Oabrielle would 
never have discovered that she was only loved as any 
other pet is loved — a lapdog or a kitten. Mrs. Leven's 
nature was in its way about as complex a combination 
of the tyrant and the slave as that of any empress of 
the East whom history or fiction had painted. She 
was the slave of her own will, and the tyrant of all the 
alien wills that would oppose it. 

While Gabrielle was in constant intercourse with 
her, the girl never saw anything of this. Mrs. Leven 
was to her simply as the mother who must always be 
right in whatever she does. But the long separation 
Jiad turned Gabrielle into a new kind of observer. It 
forced upon her a new point of view. The links of 
habit were burst ; the witchery of old association was 
gone. The girl with whom devotion was an article of 
faith had grown into a woman, and into a woman 
lately beginning to question the goodness of even her 
own emotions and impulses. It is a risk for two parted 
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friends, even the dearest and the least open to criticism, 
to come together after long separation. New habits 
have grown up in each meanwhile ; new ways of think- 
ing; new tastes. They look upon each other as one 
looks on some long unvisited scene of early youth. It 
is the same, no doubt ; it must be — and yet surely that 
hill used to seem higher and grander ; the grass used 
to be greener ; the stream was brighter. Can that be 
really the lovers' walk that was such a path of poetic 
and romantic delight? Now it seems mean and 
swampy, and there are thistles growing in it here and 
there. So, perhaps, we are apt to look on the idealised 
friends of long ago. They stand the test sometimes ; 
as the dear schoolboy spot does; and become all the 
dearer for it. But there are times when we find, not 
merely that the charm is not there, but that no charm 
could ever have been there if we had always had our 
senses about us. And this was the melancholy case 
of Gabrielle Vanthorpe when she found herself restored 
to the affection of her old protectress. 

She resisted the growing conviction at first ; but 
it was not very long to be resisted. She soon began 
to acknowledge to herself that she found Mrs. Leven 
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narrow, hard, and egotistic. She saw more and more 
the woman who had been cold and cruel to her in the 
presence of Albert Vanthorpe's dead body, and less and 
less the ideal friend, the more than mother, of her 
earlier memories. There was something even worse 
than this; for Gabrielle began now to reconcile the 
woman of the Genoa scene with the former woman and 
to see that it was after all only one consi«tent in- 
dividuality. Innumerable vague memories disregarded 
before came up now to tell her that Mrs. Leven was 
always the same — self-willed, tyrannical, in the strictest 
sense effeminate. Gabrielle recognised in her the 
strong clamorous will of effeminacy, and the feeble 
reason and conscience; the effeminate incapacity to 
put oneself in the place of another ; the tendency to 
make a creed and a religion out of one's own likes 
and dislikes, one's whims and passions. Before very 
many days had passed over their renewed friendship 
Gabrielle felt that she had lost her friend for ever. 
More than that, she knew that for her no such friend 
had ever been in existence. 

Mrs. Leven made much of her, in the homely 
phrase ; insisted on being caHed * mother ' by her^as 
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if anyone ever with a title to such a name had need 
to insist on its being given. The renewed intimacy 
was very agreeable for the time to Mrs. Leven, who 
had begun to find her life rather dull, and had long 
yearned for a pet of some kind. But it was painfully 
evident to Gabrielle that their ways of thinking and 
acting were not the same, and that some time there 
must come a collision of will or judgment or conscience ; 
and then all would be in the dust again. It was evident 
that Mrs. Leven regarded Gabrielle as bound to her 
by eternal gratitude for having been taken back into 
favour. Indeed, much of Mrs. Leven's enjoyment in 
the reconciliation came from the satisfaction and com- 
placency with which it enabled her to regard herself. 
She admired her own magnanimity very much. She 
was flattered by Gabrielle's submission thus far. It 
did not occur to her to doubt for a moment that she 
had acquired the absolute right to dispose of Gabrielle's 
life as might seem good to her. No one could be 
kinder than Mrs. Leven to those who would allow them- 
selves to be ruled in all things by her as Capulet would 
have his daughter. 

So Gabrielle wrote to Clarkson. His hand trembled 
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as he took the letter. He smiled rather grimly at his 
own weakness. It was a short note, simply asking him 
to come and see her, as she had something to say to 
him. He had often received such notes before from 
her. He might have compared this with any of its 
predecessors if he had felt inclined, for he had kept 
them all safely stored. But it seemed to him that there 
was something peculiarly friendly and familiar in these 
few words ; a sort of sisterly imperiousness. * It is all 
over ; it is done,' he leaped to the conclusion at once. 
* She feels already as if she were my sister ; she has 
promised to marry Wilberforce.' Then a great wave of 
disappointed love and of wild jealousy swept for a 
moment across the poor young man's heart. A positive 
cry broke from his lips ; the cry of a pain that knows 
it will from that moment have to be still for ever. 
' Why did I ever see her ? Why did I ever come near 
him again ? Why did she bring us together ? Why 
is he so good and kind that I can't even hate him ? 
He can never love her as I do ; he can never appreciate 
her as I do. She can never be to him what she might 
have been to me.' 

He was in the old room in Bolingbroke Place. He 
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had gone again into a sort of hiding there under 
pretence of putting together his papers and things 
before going away. He sat down and leaned his hand 
upon his chin and gave himself up to moody ab- 
sorption for a full hour. He let the wave of passion 
and regret break quite over him unresisting. Then 
he got up and said to himself that now he could 
go and see her. A pang went through him as he 
stood on the doorstep and thought of the day when 
he opened that door for her and saw her for the 
TSrst time. 'After this day I shall never see her 
again 1 ' Never again — the immemorial syllables of 
despair. 

When he saw her in her house she was apparently 
under the influence of some embarrassment or con- 
straint. He thought it was easy to understand the 
reason why. *My future sister-in-law,' he thought, 
* finds the new position a little embarrassing at first.' 
He put on the most unconstrained and friendly air he 
could adopt. He seemed to her very cheerful and easy. 
He might have been a little more sorry to leave his 
friends, she thought ; but of course man's instinct is 
for adventure and occupation and unrest. Gabrielle 
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did not say at once why she had sent for him ; and 
Clarkson talked a little about Paulina, and told of his 
suspicion about some unseen hand guiding that ener- 
getic creature's somewhat unskilled pen. Gabrielle did 
not follow all this with deep interest. She had taken 
the Paulina scandal very composedly ; she could not be 
brought to see that any disgrace whatever fell upon 
the Levens or upon herself because Mrs. Leven's son 
had married a coarse and ungovernable woman. She 
was sorry, for the sake of womanhood, that Paulina 
should have made such an imseemly exhibition ; but 
for herself she felt in no way abashed or alarmed. 
Gabrielle still thought they had all been a little too 
hard on the unfortunate Paulina. She had a firm 
conviction yet that she could have managed Paulina a 
great deal better than that. If they would only allow 
her, she would try what she could do even now. She 
hardly therefore followed the meaning of what Clarkson 
was trying to impress on her about Paulina. Her mind, 
indeed, was on other things. 

' Do you know why I wrote and asked you to come 
here ? ' she broke in suddenly. 

No, he didn't know, he said. 
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* I wrote to you because I thought it would please 
your brother.' 

* Ah, yes,' Clarkson thought ; ' I knew as much as 
that. It is all settled. I am talking to my sister-in- 
law that is to be.' He made some unmeaning answer. 

* Your brother doesn't like your leaving England.' 
^ I know,' Clarkson said doggedly. 

^ Then why not gratify him and stay here ? It was 
I who brought you together — don't you remember ? ' 

* 

Oh, yes ; he had not forgotten that. 
^ And so I claim a sort of right to keep you together, 
if I can, Mr. Fielding.' 

* You are very kind, but ' He shook his head. 

^But I don't see why you must leave us. Your 

brother so wishes you to stay, and you seem to me to 
have travelled enough. It is time for you to settle 
down, Mr. Fielding, I think.' 
^ Settle down to what ? ' 

* Well, to some kind of regular life. A man can't 
be always travelling aimlessly about the world, can he ? 
All that ought to be only a preparation for some sort 
of career, I think. It can hardly be a career in itself, 
can it ? ' 
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* If one can do no better ' 

* But you can do better. I feel sure you can — we all 
know you can/ 

* Who are " we " ? ' Fielding could not help asking. 

* We ? Who are we ? Everyone who knows you — 
your brother ' 

* Ah, yes ; but Wilberforce is very partial.' 

*I don't know; he has great judgment and good 
sense. Once you would have thought he was partial 
the other way. Don't you remember what trouble I had 
to prevail on you to go near him at all ? Why, I had 
to adopt an audacious stratagem to bring you together.' 

' I remember all that — I couldn't well forget it. I 
owe it to you altogether that Wilberforce and I have 
become friends and brothers again ; I oughtn't to say 
" again," indeed, for we never were friends and brothers 
before. Now, I think he is the best fellow that ever 
lived ' 

* Indeed he is,' Gabrielle said with emphasis. 

' Yes ; even you can't say a word more in his praise 
than I shall say, Mrs. Vanthorpe. Well, I owe all that 
to you ; I should have lived and died under a false im- 
pression about my brother if it were not for you.' 
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'Oh, no,' said Gabrielle, blushing slightly at his 
earnestness ; ' you and he would have found each other 
out in some way, you may be sure. You would never 
have been kept apart all your lives for the mere want 
of someone to bring you together. Heaven is not so 
dependent upon any of us to bring about its ends. 
But I am glad it was my good fortune to be the 
medium in this case, Mr. Fielding; I freely confess 
that.' 

* You are always doing good,' he said. 

Grabrielle was thinking of instances in which she 
did not seem to have done good for all her trying. 

' Oh no, Mr. Fielding ; very much the reverse some- 
times, I am afraid. I try to do good ; but I rush into 
things in an impulsive way, and I find that I make sad 
mistakes. I wish I were not so impulsive : I wish I 
could restrain myself and not follow out every impulse 
the moment it begins to drive me on. I am afraid 
I have made enemies.' 

Fielding smiled. 

' Come,' he said, ' that is impossible. I can't imagine 
anybody being an enemy of yours.' 

' Does that mean that I am not worth anybody's 
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enmity, Mr. Fielding? If so, I don't take it as a 
compliment at all. I haven't forgotten also what Sir 
Oliver says about people who have no enemies — don't 
you remember — in the *' School for Scandal " ? ' 

* No, I don't mean that,' said Fielding composedly ; 
* although I never much believed in Sir Oliver's saying, 
all the same. I don't much believe in enemies ; I 
don't think anyone makes enemies who acts for the 
best and goes straight on.' 

* But now about your going away and ranging the 
world all over again,' she asked, anxious to turn the 
talk away from herself. * I really do want to argue this 
point with you. You say you owe me something — 
and you do owe me at least some goodwill. Come then, 
I will release you from the obligation if you will only 
talk this over with me like a rational being. Why do 
you want to leave England ? ' 

* Why should I stay in England ? ' 

' Ah, that is not talking like a rational being ; that 
is only asking a question. Still, I'll try to answer it. 
Because you ought to have some calling in England ; 
because it is yoiu* country ; England is the place where 
you ought to live and do what work you can. You 
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ought to have travelled to educate yourself for England. 
Your friends all wish you to stay here ; your brother 
wishes it ; we all wish it.' 

' Do you wish it — yourself? ' 

* Do I wish it ? Of course I do. If you were my 
brother I should beg of you to stay. At least you 
must have some reason for not staying; you can tell me 
that.' 

* I have a reason.' He stood up, and leaned with his 
back to the chimney-piece. 

* Oh, you have a reason ? Well, I am glad ! What 
is it, Mr. Fielding ? ' 

He wondered to see how clear and unsuspicious her 
eyes looked. ^ If I should tell her now 1 ' he thought. 

' Surely you may tell me what it is,' she said in 
kindly, gentle tones. * Is it that you are poor ? Is it 
that you are proud ? Is it that you don't like to be 
dependent on your brother? He tells me that you are 
not dependent on him — he says that the money he 
holds for you is not his; that it is yours. But that 
is a matter of no consequence ; you can easily find a 
career in England. What is your reason for going 
away ? ' 
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* Well,' he said with hesitation, 'things will not be 
always the same here ' 

^No, of course not. Who supposes they would? 
What has that to do with it? — they won't be always 
the same anywhere else.' 

* Wilberforce will get married.' 

* Yes ; I suppose so. Why should you go away 
because of that ? ' 

* Oh, don't you know ? ' he cried, losing fast all the 
patience and self-control he had kept so long. 

* No, Mr. Fielding ; how should I know ? ' 

*You might guess, I think,' he said with a certain 
bitterness in his tone. 

* Might I ? then I should like to guess, for I don't 
wish to seem stupid. It surely cannot be because if 
your brother were married you think he would have less 
affection to spare for you ? I don't believe that can be 
the reason : that wouldn't seem like you, Mr. Field- 
ing.' 

'No,' he said ; ' it isn't that.' 

' I thought so : I am glad of it. Then tell me ; 
for I don't think I could guess.' 

SShe really does not know,' Fielding said to him- 
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self, and the bare conviction sent a rush of blood to his 
face. ' She has no idea of anything of the kind. Wil- 
berforce has not yet spoken to her.' 

^I don't understand you,' she said. *I begin to 
understand you less and less as we go on, Mr. Fielding. 
Is there any mystery in all this ? Why can you not 
tell me in plain words — or why do you excite my 
curiosity if the thing is not to be told ? ' 

She looked so earnest and so kindly that the young 
man's barrier of self-composure melted completely away. 

* Well, then, I will tell you,' he exclaimed ; * I was 
determined not to speak, but I can't help it. I heard 
you were going to be married ' 

She did not at first see the meaning of his words, so 
much was she surprised by the thought that there should 
have been any talk about her being married. She felt 
herself growing hot and confused. She took it good- 
humouredly, however. 

'I never heard of it before, Mr. Fielding, I can 
assiu-e you, and I am not going to be married. But 

I don't see why in any case ' and then looking up 

and seeing the revelation in his face she stopped short in 
such utter confusion that it would have been a positive 
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relief to her if she had fainted, or the floor had given 
way, or the sky fallen, or anything happened to save 
her from saying more or seeming to leave more unsaid. 
The full meaning of his words suddenly came on her, 
and she knew of his love. 

* You know it all now,' Fielding said. 

* Oh, stop 1 ' she begged. 

* It's too late now to stop. Yes, you know it all 
now, Mrs. Vanthorpe. I was in love with you, that's 
all ; I am in love with you, that's all. I have a right 
to be in love with you if I like ; and I can't help it 
whether I like it or not, or whether I have a right. 
I thought you might have guessed this before; I 
thought women always knew of sucli things.' 

' I didn't know it,' said Gabrielle, and she tried to 
say something more, and did not succeed in getting any 
words articulately spoken. She sat down and put her 
hands to her face and fairly burst into tears. She 
could not help herself, she had no other way of giving 
a voice to her feelings. She had long borne almost 
unknowingly too hard a strain. She had fought 
earnestly against a growing love which seemed to her, 
as things then were, to be unwomanly and a shame- 
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and now all at once she knew that he loved her. The 
joy was mingled with fear; she foresaw much diffi- 
culty and much reproach ; and it seemed like impiety 
and ingratitude to renounce in this way the memory of 
Albert. Yet life had lately been growing barren and 
full of disappointment, and all her hopes were turning 
out to be only shining bubbles at the best, and she was 
unhappy and was not making others happy, and she 
felt that now she would go to the end of the world 
with Fielding if he asked her, and she longed to go and 
1)6 away at once from question and reproach and the 
sneers of cold friends and the misconstruction of some 
and the pity of others — and in short all her little 
world had shattered and fallen asunder, and a new, 
strange world was coming up in its place, and this was 
too much for her, and she could only sit and sob. 
Fielding started in alarm and moved towards her in 
fear that she was about to faint, and in his sudden 
movement his arm struck against the portrait of Albert 
Vanthorpe, and it fell to the floor. 

G-abrielle motioned with one hand for Fielding not 
to approach her. She could not speak to him just yet. 
She could not listen to anything he could say. She 
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did not venture to look up; she only still sat and 
sobbed. 

Fielding fell back bewildered. He expected surprise 
and anger, be expected perhaps some keen and hasty 
words, or he might have looked for a reproof of icy 
coldness ; but he never dreamed of such a reception for 
his words as this. The one thing that had never seemed 
to him to come within the limits of possible conjecture 
was her caring about him. He did not think of it now ; 
her tears he supposed were only evidence of her impas- 
sioned resentment of a supposed offence. 

* Have I offended you so much, Mrs. Vanthorpe ? ' 
he asked very humbly. ' I never meant to do that ; I 
did not mean to say what I have said two moments 
ago, but I couldn't help saying it. But pray, pray don't 
be offended, do forgive me. Oh, do but think of it, I 
am the sufferer and not you. Shall I go away ? ' 

Still keeping her handkerchief to her eyes with one 
hand, she held out the other towards him. He touched 
it respectfully, assuming that it was offered in token of 
forgiveness. Suddenly she looked up at him and said in 
her characteristic and impidsive way : 

• Are you siu'e of this ? ' 
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' Sure of what ? ' the bewildered young man asked. 

* Sure of what you have told me ? Is it certain, and 
deep ? Do you know yourself? Is it sure to last ? ' 

' You mean my love for you ? It has lasted since I 
first knew you ; since I first saw you, I think. It will 
last all my time, Mrs. Vanthorpe.' He spoke with 
that simple earnestness which was a part of his nature 
and which made his quiet words stronger than the oaths 
of other men. 

*I wish I were not so foolish,' she said, rising from 
her chair. ^But this is such a strange sensation; I 
don't know what to say or what to think even. What 
shall I say, Mr. Fielding ? ' 

' Say that you forgive me,' he answered, * and that 
you will sometimes think of me perhaps.' He had 
even yet no better hope. 

^ But must you still go away ? ' 

* You would not have me stay, after this ? ' 
' Oh, yes, I would.' 

^ Mrs. Vanthorpe ' — he broke into a great cry of 
surprise — ' it can't be — it CBXinot be ; you do not care 
about me — about me ? ' 

'Oh, yes,' she answered quietly; 'I have cared for 
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you this long time. But I never thought you cared 
about me.' She turned away towards the windows as 
she spoke ; she was not able to look him in the face ; 
perhaps she feared that her words might provoke some 
passionate demonstration. 

At that moment she heard the tread of a horse's 
feet on the gravel beneath, and she saw that Sir Wil- 
berforce was alighting at her door. 

^ Oh, your brother 1 ' she exclaimed, turning to 
Fielding with an expression of something like alarm. 
' I could not see him at this moment — I could not see 
anyone. Will you see him ? ' 

* I can't see him,' Fielding said. ' Do you know 
what he has come for ? ' 

' No — how should I know ? ' 

' He has come to ask you to marry him. I know 
he has. He told me his secret ; he trusted it to me ; 
he told me of it again and again. He will think I have 
been a traitor to him — I cannot see him, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe I ' 

Gabrielle turned cold with surprise and pain. She 
could not understand Fielding's natural impulse of self- 
reproach and of compassion at the mention of his 
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brother's name. She did not give herself time to un- 
derstand it. She only knew that he seemed to speak 
as if there were some mystery and shame about their 
love to be hidden away from the outer world. A quick 
revulsion of feeling took place within her. Even in the 
very moment of her sudden love-confession, she had 
felt that there was something of a fall to her pride in 
having to make it. She had felt her heart pierced 
as with a sudden wound when she saw Albert Van- 
thorpe's picture fall. But she was ready to give up 
everything for her love ; she would have braved any 
amount of misconstruction and anger and humiliation 
for him — and now he seemed as if he were afraid or 
ashamed to look his brother in the face^ and tell him 
that he loved her. To make it all the more bitter, he 
had called her * Mrs. Vanthorpe.' 

' This is a little too like a French comedy for my 
taste,' said Gabrielle, speaking with forced composure. 
* I can't hide you behind the curtains, Mr. Fielding ; 
and if you don't wish to meet your brother, you must 
make your escape your own way. I shall see Sir Wil- 
berforce ; but I shall not betray your confidence. We 
have not committed ourselves very far, either you or 
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I; and the little that has been said shall count as 
unsaid.' 

Fielding was approaching her ; but she waved him 
off with scornful and imperious gesture. 

* Show Sir Wilberforce in,' she said to the servant, 
who entered the room that moment. ^ Or stay. Rose ; 
help me first to put my husband's picture into its 
place ; it has fallen ; I must have it fixed there more 
firmly. Good morning, Mr. Fielding; or I suppose 
it must be good-bye if you are really resolved on leav- 
ing England. This way, Bose, if you please; just 
here.' 

Fielding made one step towards her ; but she had 
turned her back upon him. It was her evident resolve 
to keep her maid in the room until he had gone. He 
could not attempt a word of explanation with Gabrielle. 
He understood a fury in her words, but he did not yet 
clearly understand her meaning. He had gone through 
too many confusing sensations during the last few 
moments to be able to get his wits about him soon 
again. Everything had turned out as surprisingly 
unlike what he had looked for, as if he were living out 
in actual experience the incoherent incidents of a dream. 
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He had entered the house with the purpose of saying 
good-bye for ever to the woman he loved, and as he 
believed loved hopelessly ; he had resolved to keep his 
secret firm and fast; he had betrayed himself in a 
moment; the next moment he heard Gabrielle tell him 
from her own lips that she loved him and that he must 
not go ; and then in a moment again, he found himself 
dismissed with anger and contempt : dismissed, and 
not allowed and not able to say one word for himselt 

An instant or two he stood irresolute, and then — 
there was nothing else for it — he left the room and left 
the house, finding in all his bewilderment a sense of 
relief in the fact that he was able to make his painful 
and ignominious escape without meeting his brother 
as he went. Suddenly, with the rush as of a wind, a 
great feeling of joy came over him. * She said she 
loved me ; I heard her say it ; nothing on earth can 
alter that I' 
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